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The civilized world is now en- 
‘ii gaged in a great ideological 
battle which will determine 
the status of society for perhaps 
centuries. That this battle is one be- 
tween Democracy’s political, eco- 
nomic, and social ideals and Com- 
munism’s is plain to everyone. But 
how many see it also as a grapple 
between the spiritual concept of so- 
ciety and the atheistic one? We 
Americans, except for a relatively 
few, are pro-democratic in this ti- 
tanic struggle; but how many realize 
that we must be also pro-God if we 
expect our victory to be conclusive? 
It is nothing less than foolhardy 
to expect that we can successfully 
defend the democratic concept of 
society without being able to place 
definitely the true source of man’s 
freedom. Upon what do people of 
democratic persuasion base their 
contention that man should not be 
the slave of the State? Is freedom 
something accorded to the individual 
by his fellowmen? Is it given to him 
as a token of good will by the State? 
Or is it his natural, right? 
Democratic ideology holds that it 
is man’s natural right. Since it is a 
gift from nature, then man must 
look to the First Cause, the Author- 
ship, of nature. Everyone but an 
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Pro-GOD: Pro-DEMOCRACY 


atheist concedes that God is that 
First Cause. Since God is the 
Author of all things natural, and in- 
deed of all things, then He must be 
the Authorship, of nature. Every- 
one but an atheist concedes that 
God is that First Cause. Since God 
is the Author of all things natural; 
and indeed of all things, then He 
must be the Author of the State. In 
democratic philosophy the State is a 
product of the natural order of so- 
ciety, being a community established 
to enable the family, society’s basic 
unit, to do for its welfare those 
things which it would find either 
very difficult or else next to impos- 
sible to do by itself. Since the 
Creator is definitely held to be the 
Author of the family, then it is evi- 
dent that He must be also the 
Author of the State which is simply 
an extension of the family’s in- 
terests. Since the family and the 
individuals who compose it hold an 
obligation to their Creator, then any 
and all extensions of this basic 
group must also owe an obligation 
to the Creator. 


The State’s relationship to the 
Church and to the religious principle 
was the subject of Leo XIII’s En- 
cyclical Immortale Dei, or the Chris- 
tion Constitution of States. In this 


utterance the Pope made it clear 
that both the Church and the State 
have their source in God alone. 
Since this is the case, there is no 
logical reason for conflict between 
them, since each has been established 
by the Creator to rule over one of 
the two spheres which together make 
up the whole of life. On the con- 
trary, the Church and the State are 
natural collaborators, each operating 
within its own sphere, in serving 
man’s needs during his earthly ex- 
istence. It is in this connection that 
Communism makes one of its most 
glaring errors, for it sets the State 
against the Church. 


Western Democracy sprang from 
Christian civilization, which is an- 
other way of saying that its basic 
roots have sprung from the Cave of 
Bethlehem. The democratic concept 
of man’s dignity, and hence of his 
rights and freedom, originates in 
Christian doctrines. The pagan con- 
cept of man’s status is altogether 
different. The Democratic State 
with its broad freedoms is therefore 
a product of the religious concept 
of life. Hence the free citizen who 
would protect his democratic way of 
life must at the same time protect 
and nurture the religious concept of 
society. For this reason today’s 
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free world, as it battles against an 
ideology which would enslave it, 
must be not only pro-democracy, but 
also pro-God. 


Democracy’s political society and 
the Church are natural allies. They 
are allies in the current battle 
against Communism’s | slave-state 
and its atheism. In fact they have 
been natural allies ever since the 
birth of modern democracy, although 
the Democratic State has frequent- 
ly ignored this natural partnership. 
The sovereignty of God has been all 
too often either ignored or else to- 
tally rejected by modern Western 
States, although all human experi- 
ence proves that, as Washington 
warned in his Farewell Address, na- 
tional well-being cannot exist in ab- 
sence of religious principle. 

However, there are 
that the utter seriousness of this er- 
With- 
‘in the past five years many non- 
Catholic creeds which acknowledge 
God have issued public pronounce- 
ments to the effect that religion has 
not only the right but also the obli- 
gation to make its presence felt in 
the conduct of public affairs. That 
the separation of Church and State 
is one thing and that the separation 
of the conduct of the State’s affair 
from the religious concept of society 


ror is becoming recognized. 


is altogether another is becoming 
realized, although admittedly quite 
tardily. 

The fact that a definite and proper 
relationship exists between Church 
and State is once more becoming a 





indications 


matter of general public admission 
gives added value to Leo’s great En- 
cyclical on the Christian Constitu- 
tion of States; for in it the Pope 
sets forth the proper pattern of this 
relationship. It points out the limi- 
tations of the sphere bounding each, 
a boundary which both are obliged 
to recognize if they are to cooperate 
properly and harmonize their efforts 
for the good of all as intended by the 
Creator. During the past three cen- 
turies a gross misunderstanding of 
the boundaries of these spheres of 
authority by those in charge of ad- 
ministering the civil affairs of many 
nations has been responsible for 
much of the rather sad state of af- 
fairs into which the world has 
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fallen. Since the Church and State 
must work together to restore go- 
ciety to peace, justice, and happi- 
ness, it is necessary that the people 
get once more the picture of their 
relative positions to one another. 


Pope Leo made it plain that the 


Church does not consider that the _ 


right to rule is limited to any special 
mode of government. “It (the 
government) may take one form or 
another, provided only that it be of 
a nature to insure the general wel- 
fare.” The Church has no partisan 
part to play in politics: its chief 
interest in the civil order concerns 
justice, morality, and the welfare of 
the children of God. However, while 
the Church is not concerned with the 
political mode which a just govern- 
ment uses to administer its ends, it 
is convinced “that no better mode 
has been devised for building up and 
ruling the State than that which is 
the necessary outcome of the teach- 
ings of the Gospel.” Good govern- 
ment lies not so much in political 
structures, in institutions and con- 
stitutions, as it lies in the hearts of 
those who compose the nation. It is 
for political scientists and statesmen 
to work out the technical structure 
which government should take: it is 
for the Church to propagate the 
moral concept of which 
should motivate those who ad- 
minister it. 


society 


What does this moral concept of 
government call for? It means that 
the State in all its dealings must 


reflect God’s justice. Government 


Western Democracy sprang from Christian civilization, which is another way of saying that its basic 
roots have sprung from the Cave of Bethlehem. 
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must serve the common good, not 
truckle to the interests of privileged 
and favored classes. Officials who 
misuse their power to bring into be- 
ing measures which hurt the com- 
mon good ‘must hold themselves ac- 
countable to God, Who will deal with 
them “the more strictly in propor- 
tion to the sacredness of their office 
and pre-eminence of their dignity. 
‘The mighty shall be mightily tor- 
mented.’” The Church’s teachings 
make it plain that the term “sacred 
trust” as applied to administrators 
of government is not to be held a 
glibly mouthed phrase; but that the 
responsibility reposed in government 
officials is truly sacred. The ad- 
ministration of the civil welfare of 
God’s children is second in im- 
portance to only the administration 
of their spiritual welfare; hence 
civil administrators owe an obliga- 
tion to administer the public busi- 
ness in accordance with the laws of 
Him Who established the State to 
further the welfare of His earthly 
heir§. 


Pope Leo reminds us that States 
owe an obligation to God as do in- 
dividuals and that the same rewards 
which come to individuals who prac- 
tice Christian virtues also come to 
States which practice them. Chris- 
tian teaching, when followed, “is the 
mainstay of the State.” History 
proves most convincingly the bless- 
ings which the Church and Her 
teachings have brought upon so- 
ciety. Europe’s emergence from bar- 
barism and the establishment of 
Western civilization are examples. 
The Middle Ages, with their Catho- 
lic concept of society, show how 
beneficial Christian 
teachings can be to society. 


profoundly 


Speaking of the Church’s benefits 
to the civil order when Her doctrines 
are accepted and followed, Pope Leo 
said in his beginning sentences in 
Immortale Dei: “The Catholic 
Church, that imperishable handi- 
work of our all-merciful God, has 
for her immediate and natural pur- 
pose the saving of souls and secur- 
ing our happiness in heaven. Yet in 
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regard to things temporal she is the 
source of benefits as manifold and 
great as if the chief end of her ex- 
istence were to insure the prosper- 
ing of our earthly life. And in 
truth, wherever the Church has set 
her foot, she has_ straightway 
changed the face of things, and has 


WW 
‘Tis Like A Death 


Friend of My Heart, when you are 
gone 

‘Tis like a death. 

| hear no more the modulated 
music 

of your voice 

No more does your laughter ring 
little bells 

of joy within my heart— 

For you are gone. 

1 miss the cheerful sparkle of your 
smile 

Which lit little fires of love within 
my soul; 

But most of all, | guess, | miss your 
eyes, 

Those glowing signals of your soul 

Which flashed to me mute messages 

Of hope and joy and love. 

When you are gone, Friend of my 
heart, 

"Tis like a death . . . until you come 
again. 


Joel Gastineau 
AU AUAUAUAUAUAUL 


attempered the moral tone of the 
people with a new civilization, and 
with virtues before unknown. All 
nations which have yielded to her 
sway have become eminent for their 
culture, their sense of justice, and 
the glory of their high deeds.” 


The divorce which now so large- 
ly exists between modern States and 
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the Church did not exist prior to 
four hundred years ago. The Six- 
teenth Century saw Individualism 
come to call itself Liberalism. This 
Liberalism did not mean progressive- 
ness toward a better concept of so- 
ciety, but rather the alleged freedom 
to relegate God to churches and to 
deny His proper place in political, 
economic, and social life. Liberal- 
ism’s freedom meant freedom from 
moral restraint and freedom to ig- 
nore the religious concept of life. 
From that time on we have seen a 
long succession of injustices, prac- 
ticed by States as well as individu- 
als. We have seen liberty mis- 
called and become license under the 
seemingly respectable name of being 
a newer and broader freedom. Dur- 
ing these past few centuries the 
Church has _ protested 
against this perversion of the moral 


more the 


concept of society, the more she has 
been restricted in the vain hope that 
Her insistent protests might be 
silenced. Ostrichlike, Individualism 
buries its head in the sands of er- 
rors, hoping thereby to obliterate 
Truth and its requirements. But 
this head-burying has only brought 
about radical convulsions, such as 
Communism and other forms of 
statism, as relief is sought from this 
unnatural state of affairs. 


Since the State receives its au- 
thority and right to exist from God, 
it has no authority to suppress the 
Church of God. Nor has it the right 
to subject the Church to itself, 
making of it a mere department of 
government. The Church belongs to 
the spiritual order, not the civil 
order, and therefore enjoys a sphere 
of authority distinct from that en- 
joyed by the State. However the 
Christian enjoys a dual citizenship. 
He is a citizen of the Church and at 
the same time a citizen of the State. 
Hence the Christian must be active 
in public affairs, else un-Christian 
ideals of society will predominate. 
If society is to be infused with vir- 
tue, it will be Christians who do the 


infusing. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


NSTINCTIVELY we associate with 

thoughts of heaven only pictures 
that are beautiful. This would be 
true even if we did not know of 
the glimpses given to chosen souls 
of the unearthly splendor that sur- 
rounds the citizens of heaven. On 
the other hand, whenever the devil 
—a fallen angel once so beautiful 
—has been seen, he has appeared 
in grotesque and hideous form. In 
art, literature, and especially in 
accounts of diabolical possession, 
there is always malformation, de- 
formity, stench of brimstone to in- 
dicate his presence. The Cure of 
Ars, St. Stanislaus Kostka, Don 
Bosco, as well as countless others 
have encountered the demon in the 
forms of hideous animals. 

lf we use beauty as a touch- 
stone of all we see and hear about 
us today, will we recognize the 
handiwork of heaven or of hell? 
Let us not speak of the ruins that 
litter large areas of the battle- 
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scarred world. Neither let us think 
of the moral wrecks that one sees 
lurking in saloon doorways and 
under the marquees of burlesque 
houses. These are admittedly ugly. 
There is a more prevalent type of 
the devil's handiwork; it is recog- 
nizable by the very deception un- 
der which it exists. God is Truth 
itself; the devil is the father of lies 
and deception. If you want to 
know his whereabouts, watch for 
the illusions created. When Adam 
and Eve were told that they would 
be like God if they ate of the for- 
bidden fruit, Satan was creating 
the deception. When the sciences 
of geology and cosmogony, lin- 
guistics, and pre-historic archaeol- 
ogy deceived ‘‘scholars’’ into sup- 
posing the biblical chronology in 
error; when the New Testament 
was ‘‘proved"’ to be nothing more 
than a tissue of myths and fables 
and religious a bugbear created 
by a wily priestcraft; when morali- 
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ty became a name for something 
that does not exist; when law and 
order began to be regarded as 
restrictions on personal liberty 
which should not be tolerated, you 
may be sure there was Satanic 
malice behind the deception. Dog- 
mas _ ridiculed, Divine authority 
questioned, disorder and confusion 
everywhere—that is Pandemonium, 
Milton's palace of demons. 

The devil, having been deprived 
of the Beatific Vision, the most 
beautiful of all possible sights, or 
better, having deprived himself of 
it, is jealous of all beauty. Music, 
painting, sculpture, poetry—any- 
thing that gives expression to the 
beautiful, annoys him. It annoys 
him for two reasons. First, it recalls 
his erstwhile place at the throne of 
Eternal Beauty—and that recollec- 
tion is painful to him. Secondly, it 
annoys him because those who see 
beauty know that it is a reflection 
of God's attributes and are moved 
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to adore that God and to try to 
attain an eternal place at His side. 


We are seeing today a success- 
ful campaign to remove beauty 
from the lives of men, or at least, 
to reduce it to a minimum. This 
cannot be the work of the good 
angels. Moreover, it bears by its 
deceptive norms the marks of the 
beast. Some artists themselves, en- 
trusted with a heavenly mission, 
have betrayed that trust. How are 
the mighty fallen! We have asked 
for bread and they have given us 
a stone. 


By ‘‘beautiful’’ we mean any- 
thing the contemplation of which 
is calculated to awaken in us a 
noble emotion. Not by any stretch 
of the definition can we say that 
sense gratification alone is beauti- 
ful. Nothing which is base, immor- 
al, vicious can be beautiful. Noth- 
ing selfish or self-regarding is 
beautiful; nothing purely sensuous, 
nothing that depresses or narrows 
the soul, and certainly nothing 
trivial can be beautiful. 


Have We No Sense of the 
Beautiful? 


ORE and more of late we are 

being taken for a race of 
chumps. We are invited to art ex- 
hibits in famous galleries and are 
expected to believe that what we 
see there is art. If we are honest 
and say that there is no idea be- 
hind the canvases on display, we 
are ridiculed or, at best, told that 
we have not the necessary back- 
ground to appreciate the newer 
forms of art. Poppycock! When an 
honest questioner asked an artist 
and lecturer on art how to go a- 
bout understanding a certain type 
of painting, he was told: ‘You are 
not supposed to understand.” 


When an artist allows himself to 
be so intent on the bizarre as to 
display a plain white canvas and 
call it ‘White on White,"’ that art- 
ist has a strange sense of humor. 
He has betrayed his calling. More 
imagination was manifested by the 
boy who renamed “White on 
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White”’ and called it ‘Dog Chasing 
Rabbit." (The rabbit, he ex- 
plained, has already passed; the 
dog has not yet come into view.) 


Our readers have doubtless seen 
enough of this trash without our 
reproducing any of it here. ‘‘Fig- 
ure, 1937," ‘‘The Trough,"’ and 
“The Juggler’ by Chagall, even if 
classed as ‘‘charming fantasy" by 
the critics are junk unfit for any- 
body's attic. When the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
cannot identify a painting for 
which he paid $700; in fact, can- 
not tell which is the top and which 
is the bottom, and when asked 
what it depicts says, ‘It looks like 
the moon,"’ when the artist Ralston 
Crawford calls it ‘Plane Produc- 


tion,’’ we know not all is art in art 
galieries. (See Newsweek, May 
12, 1947) 


We are told we must understand 
modern art before we criticize such 
aberration. But must we _ study 
chemistry to know that sulphur 
stinks? A sign attached to one 
painting requested visitors ‘Please 
do not touch with your hands.” 
Beneath it some wag had scrib- 
bled, “Use an axe.’ Them's our 
sentiments. 


—And the “Divine Art’’ 


E have heard and read vehe- 

ment defenses of Jazz and 
have had enthusiasts with the glint 
of the fanatic in their eyes point 
out to us the merits of Spike Jones 
and Paul Whiteman. We have seen 
them rock and sway and jerk and 
wiggle as they listened to torch 
singers and crooners and tin pan 
symphonies pour from the radio or 
juke box. But, sorry, we are still 
not convinced that there is any 
relationship between ‘“‘that’’ and 
music. ‘But there is a special tech- 
nique, a skill,’’ they tell us, in be- 
ing able to crash the cymbal or 
cymbals thirteen times while waving 
a brush at the drum with the left 
hand. There may be. It takes skill 
for a boy to play tin-can shinny, 
but we don’t call it music. If a 
four-year old beats on his mother’s 
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boiler we call it noise. It is the 
same noise when made by the kid's 
father in a dance orchestra. Even 
if one after four years in a con- 
servatory of music graduates with 
a degree in Saxaphonia magna 
cum laude, it still is not beautiful. 
The technique of twitching the 
body in sections while singing a 
song off key may denote some- 
thing, but it certainly is not a taste 
for the beautiful. It does not a- 
rouse in anyone a noble emotion, 
but what it does arouse is sinful 
passion. 


From countless stations on the 
radio dial this cacophony pours all 
day and all night. Now and then 
the din is interrupted to give the 
winner of “It Pays to Be Silly" a 
set of golf clubs, a pair of sox, 
and a kiss for not knowing the 
M.C.’s age. You've guessed it. 
This is a pet peeve. But in this 
matter sweet tolerance and a hu- - 
moring smile for those who will 
have their fun is tantamount to 
betrayal of one of the greatest 
bits of heaven it is given to man 
to enjoy. 


If anywhere the devil has 
robbed the earth of beauty and 
planted in its stead the noises, dis- 
order, confusion, ugliness of the 
nether regions, it is in many of the 
name orchestras and bands of to- 
day. Regardless of all that has 
been written in defense of the skill 
required to ‘‘do”’ it, despite the 
questionable assertion by radio 
programmers that the people 
(whoever they may be) want it, 
Jazz gives every indication of being 
hell-born and hell-bound. As Mon- 
signor Sheen recently remarked, 
souls in the state of grace do not 
moan and groan. It is a mark of 
misery. Poor America! 


The melody of music has been 
silenced for a suggestive chant 
reminiscent of the jungle; harmony 
has given way to unbroken disso- 
nances, and regular rhythm to a 
chug-chug shuffle that fits long 
lines of lost souls crowding on one 
another's heels into the everlasting 
bonfire. 
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Clouds Over the Oasis 


HAT has been said here of 

painting and music is true of 
modern decorations and entertain- 
ment almost wherever one goes. 
Stop in a restaurant for lunch and 
listen to the din someone is paying 
a nickle to hear. Look at the walls. 
See what monstrosities are created 
in the name of art. Showhouses, 
parks, homes, even on the streets 
you will find children and express- 
ionless adults carrying their little 
boxes from which ceaselessly there 
come the moans and. wails of 
someone in pain. God did not put 
these sounds into the world. At 
best they are man-made. We are 
verily among art morons. 


There is one place where one 
may go and hope to escape the 
mockery—the church. There, at 
least, the quiet dignity of the 
sanctuary, the graceful sweep of 
the vestments, the propriety of the 
music ought to elevate our thoughts 
and minds above things mundane. 
But alas, even here sometimes 
there is an intruder. The intruder 
is not always an unbeliever, either. 
There are those who should know 
better who would substitute for the 
pure music of the Church forms less 
worthy of the house of God. 


We are not surprised to read a 
lament of Professor Richard T. 
Gore, head of the Conservatory of 
Music at the College of Wooster 
(Ohio), about the music heard in 
Protestant churches, for after all 
the setting there is not so exclu- 
sively religious nor the action so 
sublime as in our Catholic churches. 
“Go where you will,"’ he writes, 
“to the village church or the great 
metropolitan cathedral, most of the 
music used in our worship service 
is little better than blasphemy.” 
He decries the ‘‘soft purrs from the 
organ, a gentle humming from the 
choir, hymns sung glueily ... and 
a maudlin ditty played sotto voce 
on out-of tune chimes.” 


But what about this inquiry tak- 
en from a Catholic monthly (The 
Priest, June, 1947)? ‘‘Is it possible 
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to be a good Catholic and dislike 
plainchant, in whole or in part? 
We're serious. It's our present con- 


viction, subject to revision, that 
each of us is free to say: ‘I don't 
like Chaucer, chocolate ice-cream, 
or plainchant. But to us it sounds 
like a proposition damnable at 
least as ‘offensive to pious ears.’ 
Maybe we've been traveling in the 
wrong circles or reading the wrong 
books, because our idea has been 
that the chant is above criticism. 
Last Christmas, upon examining the 
chant for the Midnight Mass, we 
had occasion to review that judg- 
ment. The Introit (we got no far- 
ther) hovers constantly about one 
tone; it's about as lyrical as a 
cricket on a summer night. It sim- 
ply is not beautiful.... Is_ it 
orthodox to contend that the 
chants are uneven in their aesthet- 
ic content? That some are tran- 
scendently beautiful? That some 
are transcendently dull? Or must 
we vindicate the whole book like 
the Bible, as being inspired down 
to the last quilisma? 


“To press the matter: May one 
reject the whole genre categorical- 
ly as an art-form, defining it as 
primitive music, in a class with 
compositions for the viole-de-gam- 
ba and lute, of interest only to 
antiquarians and, but for its con- 
nection with our Catholic liturgy, 
representing only one stage in the 
development of music through 
monody and polyphony to its com- 
paratively recent flowering in 
Brahms and Wagner?” 


It is not unlikely that the writer 
in The Priest is suggesting a field 
for a lively and interesting contro- 
versy. Personally we do not feel 
that he is advocating the discard 
of Chant. But it is ironic to find the 
above quoted Dr. Gore in Christian 
Century saying: “Good Church mu- 
sic besides being written by the 
best composers must either 1) be 
set in a musical style that does not 
sound at all like secular music (e. 
g., the unaccompanied Gregorian 
chants still heard in many a Catho- 
lic and Anglican church) or 2) 
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have its secular elements assimilat- 
ed and purged of their worldly 
connotations.” 


Certainly not all chant is uni- 
formly inspiring. There are some 
long passages that are tiresome 
and wholly lacking in inspiration, 
And more often than not, even the 
best passages are poorly rendered 
because they are not rehearsed or 
because the director or organist 
does not understand how they are 
to be interpreted. When well done, 
Gregorian chant can be a help to 
devotion, but when badly done, it 
can be an insurmountable distrac- 
tion. Certainly it does not afford a 
chance for solo work; it is not a- 
dapted to coarse and heavy voices. 
It must be sung on pitch, and its 
rhythm must be delicately felt. 
Very often, as heard in our choir 
lofts, the chant is so draggy and 
sung so choppily that it resembles 
nothing churchly or musical. One 
writer has designated chant as 
‘prayer sung,'’ but as we too often 
hear it, the words are squeezed 
out, not sung. The laity, of course, 
dislike such torture and think chant 
is by its nature a slow and sombre 
music. They nearly always liken it 
to funeral music, for so it is gener- 
ally rendered for them. 


The Reverend Dominic Johner, 
O.S.B., of Beuron Abbey, in his “A 
New School of Gregorian Chant,” 
(page 284) states: ‘For ordinary 
purposes the metronome rate 
should be 120 to 140; for psalms 
130-150 will not be too high a 
rate."’ (That means that consider- 
ing each single note—punctum, 
virga, rhombus— as an eighth 
note, set the metronome to count 
these at the rate of 120-140 a 
minute and you have about the 
right tempo.) And to emphasize 
the all-important thing about the 
chant, viz., that it must move, he 
quotes Franz Kullack: ‘‘Ten degrees 
too quick is better than irritating 
everyone by being too slow."’ And 
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when the melody develops into 
antiphonal chant a rather acceler- 
ated tempo is proper. ‘The antiph- 
onal choir should give more life 
and action. Hence the entry of the 
voice must be precise, brisk, ener- 
getic, each choir answering the 
other promptly. It must be like 
throwing a ball from one side to 
the other."’ When the chant lacks 
this life and vitality it is as bad as 
anything on the condemned list of 
Church music. 


There are other reasons, of 
course, why the chant is often not 
satisfactorily rendered. It is hard 
to find persons with good voices 
willing enough to sing without fi- 
nancial compensation; to ask them 
to do the frequent rehearsing nec- 
essary to execute the chant prop- 
erly is thought unreasonable. Or- 
ganists are becoming fewer and 
fewer. Some parishes have elimin- 
ated the High Mass entirely except 
on very high feast days. 


Must we believe that the faith 
of our fathers that brought the 
church choirs of yesterday to 
regular rehearsals to sing weekly 
High Masses and Vespers, when 
that entailed walking great dis- 
tances and practicing in lamp- 
light, is not strong enough today 
to get a group of ten or twelve 
men with automobiles (or busses 
or taxis) to give to God the time 
and energy necessary to make His 
serviceswhat they should be? May- 
be our elders didn't sing with all 
the fine points of interpretation, 
but they would have considered 
themselves poor Catholics indeed 
to have no High Mass on Sunday 
because there was no choir. What 
a joy it is to sing the Kyries and 
Glorias sanctified by the lips of 
saints and martyrs from the third 
century to our own. Is there more 
inspiration in ‘‘Open the door, 
Richard” than in a Credo sung to 
the same notes as Popes and lay- 
men have sung for all these cen- 
turies? 
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It is now almost a half century 
since Pope Pius X begged for a 
restoration of the chant in his Mo- 
tu Proprio on Sacred Music, and it 
is only too evident that in many 
instances his words fell on rocky 
soil. In reply to the query in The 
Priest, ‘‘May we reject the whole 
genre categorically as an art 
form,"’ may | quote these words 
from the Motu Proprio: ‘‘We do 
therefore publish, motu proprio, 
and with certain knowledge, Our 
present Instruction to which, as to 
a juridical code of sacred music 
We will with the fulness of Our 
Apostolic Authority that the force 
of law be given, and We do by 
Our present handwriting impose its 
scrupulous observance upon all.” 


If that sounds as if the Holy 
Father was only making a sugges- 
tion, then it would be interesting 
to hear Him give an order. Here 
is the concluding paragraph of the 
same document: ‘‘Finally it is rec- 
ommended to choir-masters, sing- 
ers, members of the clergy, superi- 
ors of the seminaries, ecclesiastical 
institutions, and religious communi- 
ties, parish priests and rectors of 
churches and cathedrals, and a- 
bove all, to the diocesan ordina- 
ries to favor with all zeal these 
prudent reforms, long desired and 
demanded with united voice by all; 
so that the authority of the Church, 
which herself has repeatedly pro- 
posed them, and now inculcates 
them may not fall into contempt.” 


They have fallen into contempt 
in some quarters. Rome has never 
revoked them, and those places 
where chant has never been seri- 
ouslytried, where galloping polkas 
have been used to entertain the 
people while the sacred sacrifice 
of Calvary was being enacted have 
found that their congregations still 
prefer coming to Low Masses. 


It is not the music that is at 
fault. Listen to those whose tastes 
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should along with their education 
put them in a position to judge: 


Gustave J. Stehle, musician and 
composer (1839-1915): Plain 
Chant is the noblest melody of un- 
usual expressiveness. Because it is 
just that it becomes vulgar and 
clumsy when touched by vulgar 
and awkward hands.” 


Jean Jacques Rosseau, Swiss 
philosopher and critic (1712- 
1778): ‘People who prefer mod- 
ern church music to the Gregorian 
Chant must be people entirely de- 
void of musical taste." 


Jacques F. Halevy, French-Jew- 
ish composer. (1799-1862): How 
is it possible that Catholics, who 
possess in the Gregorian Chant the 
most beautiful wealth of music let 
the poverty of modern composi- 
tions parade in their churches?"’ 


Wolfgang A. Mozart (1756- 
1791): “I would gladly sacrifice 
all my fame if | could claim the 
honor of having composed the 
Gregorian Preface." 


Felix Mendelssohn, (1809- 
1847); Gregorian Chant is the’best 
Church music that can be written. 
| cannot understand how Catholics, 
with such beautiful music at hand, 
can tolerate Mass compositions 
which are not even passably suit- 
able, but outright distracting and 
operatic.” 


Richard Wagner (1813-1883): 
“Listening to Gregorian Chant is 
an artistic treat too difficult to de- 
scribe in words." 


No, it is not the music that is at 
fault. It is the taste, vitiated, per- 
verted, by hours and hours of 
trashy, blatant racket on the radio. 
The emotions have grown dull. 
Beauty no longer has any appeal. 
The beast has succeeded in substi- 
tuting his idea of disorder, confus- 
ion, and hideousness for the beau- 
ty that reflects prayer and God. 
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Emma M. Lucas 


‘ti | think it very appropriate to begin this ar- 


ticle about my acquaintance with St. Anne by 
telling you an incident that happened several 
years before | was born. 


Both of my parents were born in Europe, Lithu- 
ania, and came to the United States while in their 
Both had been very devoted to St. Anne 
since their childhood. 


teens. 
They met and were married 
in Chicago. 


Some time during the spring of 1912, while my 
mother was working in a factory, she happened to 
find a beautiful gold medal, with a picture of St. 
Anne on one side and the inscription ‘‘St. Anne de 
Beaupre’’ on the other. Of course they had no idea 
what Beaupre meant, but they knew it was of St. 
Anne and they treasured it very much. Since then, 
this medal has been lost many times, but in some 
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strange way it has always been returned to us even 
after periods of years. 


In October of 1912 my sister, who was named 
Anne after this Good Saint, was born, but a few 
days after her birth left my parents to join the angels 


in heaven. In 1914 I arrived. 


When | was two years of age | was stricken with 
Infantile Paralysis, which left me with an afflicted 
right foot. Many novenas were made to St. Anne 
for my cure, but it seemed as if these prayers were 
not heard. Of course, St. Anne had other plans, 


and She works in strange ways. 


When | was about eleven, my parents bought a 
farm in Michigan and we went there to live. While 
there, we met a famous bone surgeon and when | 
was about fourteen he operated on my foot. After 
being in casts and braces my foot now became 
almost normal. | could dance, skate, and partici- 
pate in almost any sport. After my graduation from 
high school, | decided to enter Business College and 
at 19 | left for Kalamazoo, Michigan, to fulfill this 
ambition. 


| was at school only five weeks when | was in an 
auto accident, at which time my spine was fractured 
and the cord severed, which left me completely 
paralyzed from my waist down. Just imagine, after 
battling the effects of Infantile Paralysis and being 
well once again, this accident had to happen. The 
medical profession stated | couldn't live—but St. 
Anne saw me through, although | didn't know it at 
the time. ; 


Sometime during my convalescence, | met a worker | 


in the hospital who told me about St. Anne of Beau- 
pre—how she made pilgrimages there every year in 
Thanksgiving for a favor received. This recalled to 
my mind the little medal, and | had my mother find 
it and bring it to me. This then, was my introduc- 
tion to St. Anne of Beaupre. | began praying to her, 
all without results it seemed, but now, looking back 
through the years, | can see many other graces St. 
Anne sent me that | didn't recognize then. 


After being in the hospital five years, as the 
doctors there could do nothing more for me, | came 
to Chicago to live. My brother, who was seventeen 
years old, drowned the year before | was hurt, so 
after my accident my parents returned to Chicago. 
| had to have further surgery, and it was an answer 
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to prayer that we found a doctor in Chicago who 
could do this type of surgery. 

Fortunately for me at that time, we lived only 
about six blocks from the Shrine of St. Anne of 
Brighton, but every year when a novena was held in 
July, | was either in the hospital, or too ill to go. 

In 1941 | had begun to have a great deal of 
trouble with my right leg. A bone infection had 
developed in my legs and back, and although they 
scraped the bones, all the places healed except in 
this leg. No amount of surgery seemed to do any 
good. Then, in August of 1942 | became ill with a 
stomach ailment, and by December it became very 
bad. | was in the hospital at different times and for 
long periods, but no treatment they tried seemed to 
help any. 
of 1943 Father John Dussman of Glenview, Illinois, 
conducted the Novena to St. Anne, and as ill as | 
was, | went. Oh! How Good Saint Anne helped 
me. She helped me more than all the doctors had, 


1 came home very despondent. In July 


and all the sedatives and medicine | had taken. 
This was a gradual improvement—not an immediate 
cure. 

But the right leg continued to give me trouble. In 
February of 1944, and again in March of the same 
year | had two operations on the leg, and was given 
penicillin; still the leg wouldn't heal. 
was One discouraged girl when | came home. | was 
in bed until June and when | returned to see the 
doctor at that time, he stated | would have to have 
another operation, but what they would do they 
didn't know. This left me feeling as if there was 
nothing more for me. You see, it was lack of faith 
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that made me discouraged. Then, when the Novena 
to St. Anne was held in July, | couldn't find trans- 
portation, as we had moved to another part of the 
city, so | made the novena at home. The day they 
had the Special Blessing for the Sick | was fortunate 
in finding a neighbor to take me. After this Blessing, 
| came home and decided to make arrangements 
to enter the hospital for further surgery to try and 
heal this leg. A few days later, imagine my surprise 
to find the leg completely healed—and it has re- 
mained so until this day. 


| continued to pray to Good St. Anne, for | was so 
thankful for the favors she obtained for me, never 
dreaming | would get to Beaupre to really meet her. 


In May, of 1946, a friend | had met at St. Anne 
of Brighton, Mrs. Anna Zitz, came to visit me and left 


a pamphlet telling about the Pilgrimage of Invalids. 
This was on a Friday. Of course | became very ex- 
cited and immediately wrote the Confraternity Office 
to see if one in my condition could go. 1! couldn't 
wait for an answer to this letter, so the next morn- 
ing, Saturday, | called the office and talked with Miss 
Gerner. When she told me the nurses would be able 
to care for me—I was happy beyond words. Then ! 
prayed to St. Anne, if there was no help for me in 
this world, not to let me go to Canada—to let some- 
one else who would be helped go in my place. But 
she had different plans, and even provided a per- 
sonal nurse, a Mrs. Audrey Villani, whom | had met 
a few months previously, to care for me. Of course 
a miracle didn't happen—St. Anne just doesn't work 
that way. She is quiet in her ways. True, some re- 
ceive instant cures; but on others she works in dif- 
ferent ways. She is not a sensational worker; yet 
she loves to surprise her clients. 

When | was leaving St. Anne's | felt sad and 
cried, as it seemed as if | were leaving an old friend. 
| begged Her, if she wanted me to return, she would 
have to provide me with work to earn my fare. | 
hadn't been able to do any work for many years be- 
cause of my illness. Imagine my surprise when | 
returned home and found 4,000 envelopes to be ad- 
dressed from a firm in Chicago—! hadn't even ap- 
plied there for work. Since then | have found a 
job doing addressing, for a mailing concern. All of 
this is St. Anne's doing. 

| plan on returning to Beaupre this August, if God 
wills it, in Thanksgiving for the many favors she has 
obtained for me, and especially to pray for the in- 
tentions of my many friends and relatives. 

If you are in trouble, are ill and need help, go 
to the one whom the world calls ‘“Good'"’—Good St. 
Anne. If only one could see the crutches, braces, 
and all the articles the pilgrims have left, one would 
never doubt the goodness of this Saint. She may not 
answer your prayers in the way you want them. 
But after all, remember when you pray, it must 
always be: ‘‘Not my will, but Thine be done.” Tell 
her what you want and you can be sure she will 
solve all your problems and difficulties, perhaps not 
as soon as you want—but she knows best as to 
When, Why, and How. 

I still have my little medal of St. Anne de Beaupre, 
now in the family about 35 years. My mother gave 
it to me as a gift, and perhaps some day | may 
leave it at Beaupre, its original home. 
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Man has ever looked upon 
‘th blood with reverence and 

awe. When the cave- 
dweller’s spear, crudely pointed with 
a sharp stone, pierced the heart of 
the stag, the hunter’s brow furrowed 
with wonderment. At his feet lay 
the lifeless body of a creature which 
only a little while before stalked the 
denseness of the wooded hilltop. The 
life-giving fluid had flowed out upon 
the rugged earth. The animal lay 
still and cold. 


He felt the throbbing of his own 
pulse as it quickened from the chase. 
The beating of his own heart be- 
neath a sturdy bronzed frame 
served to increase his curiosity and 
His simple mind arrived at 


only 


interest. 
the inevitable conclusion—blood was 
for life and health. The 
mystery of life confronted the un- 
taught mind of primitive man. 


necessary 


had burned out the 
the awful 


When fever 
life of his father, 
sternation of holding a soul-less body 
brought out cold beads of perspira- 
tion upon a worried head. Clutch- 
ing the lifeless form in his arms, he 
tried in vain to share his own blood 
with the limp frame in his bosom. 


con- 


Crude, gory instruments told the 
tragic story: the first attempted 
blood transfusion ended in sorry 
failure. 
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The close association of the mys- 
tery of life with blood was not mere- 
ly a superstitious belief among crude 
cave-men. Today, in every part of 
the world, with a confident smile, a 
father may watch his son unafraid 
roll up his sleeves to offer the Vital 
fluid to save his dying Dad. Or any- 
one may draw from the resources of 
the Blood Bank which has a rich 
supply of blood for all emergencies. 
Yet, despite the advances of the 
medical profession and the dis- 
coveries of the research laboratory, 
the mystery of life-blood remains un- 
solved. Indeed, Science urges us to 
turn eyes of faith heavenward to 
bow in assent to the Author of Life. 


The acknowledgment that Moses 
gave to his Creator was rewarded. 
The Author of life bestowed upon 
him the dignity of spokesman. The 
Lord of life instructed Moses to 
teach the people to have a profound 
respect for blood. The Prophet was 
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to show them that God was the 
Author of life. And blood, as a 
symbol of vital energy, belongs to 
Him. “That is why the blood of 
Abel spilled by the hand of an en- 
vious brother, cried to the Lord for 
vengeance,” he told them. For his 
crime, Cain became a fugitive fleeing 
from the cries of his own conscience 
echoing, like a foreboding emptiness, 
the Lord’s curse upon him for 
shedding his_ brother’s’ innocent 
blood. 


In the Book of Deuteronomy we 
find recorded the ordinances and ap- 
plications of Laws given by the Lord 
to the people under the Old Coven- 


ant. Minute regulations for food 
and drink are given. “Only beware 
of this,” says the sacred writer, 


“that thou eat not the blood: for the 
blood is for the soul.” (Deut., 12:23) 


The Old Law had its own peculiar 
rites and ceremonies. In their sacri- 
ficial observances blood played a 
major role. Only the High Priest 
was permitted to enter into the Holy 
of Holies. Once a year he must go 
in, but not without offering the blood 
of sacrificial goats and calves for 
himself and for the ignorance of the 
people. 

One of the most thrilling passages 
in the Old Testament history of the 
Chosen People is the contest between 
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Moses and the Magicians in the 
court of Pharao. The holy mediator 
is determined to lead the enslaved 
Israelites out of the cruel Egyptian 
bondage. After nine futile attempts 
at escape in which nine horrible 
plagues were visited upon the land 
of Egypt, God’s people are finally de- 
livered by the blood of the lamb. 


The Lord had sent Moses to 
Pharao to ask for the people’s re- 
lease. The refusal of the Egyptian 
ruler brought upon him the threat 
of death to the firstborn in the land. 
Every eldest son of all Egyptian 
families from Pharao’s own palace 
to the obscure miller’s hut could ex- 
pect the hand of death if the King 
prevented the Hebrews’ freedom. 
The Ruler and his court mocked the 
stammering spokesman of God and 
laughed him to scorn. With the ut- 
most confidence in the divine direc- 
tion, Moses laid plans for the escape 
of his people. When the appointed 
day had arrived, all awaited the 
zero-hour of midnight, ready for 
speedy flight. By divine command, a 
messenger from the Kingdom of 
God carried out the terrible threat 
and slew every eldest son in the land 
of Egypt. He passed by unharmed, 
however, the houses whose doorposts 
were red with the blood of the 
spotless yearling lamb—the mystic 
sign of the Chosen People. (Ez., 
12:23)" 

Today “Pharao” is the ruthless 
master who holds enslaved countless 
thousands of “Chosen People.” For 
Pharao, the ruler of darkness, is 
Satan, who goes about the world 
like a lion seeking souls to devour. 
He scorns their futile attempts at 
escape from his cruei domain. It 
was Adam, the sorry father of hu- 
mankind, that had led us into* the 
Devil’s “Egyptian” captivity. And 
we, his children, feel the attraction 
of Satan’s hellish power. 

The promise of freedom from Sa- 
tan’s death-like grip was heard 
when man was told to look for a 
Savior. Mankind was to await 
a second “Moses” who would slay 
the first born of the Devil’s brood of 
vipers and effect our speedy escape. 

The fulfilment of the promise was 
heralded by angels singing of Peace 
and Good Will in the midst of unrest 
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and brotherly hatred—a simple mes- 
sage told to simple folk. The Mes- 
sias was the Lamb of God come. to 
save us by His Blood. 


Every Christian heart that has 
partaken at the supper table of the 
Lord marks the doorposts of his 
heart with the Blood of the true 
Lamb. When the priest at the 
altar in your humble parish church 
holds aloft-the pure white Host and 
says “Behold the Lamb of God, be- 
hold Him who takes away the sins 
of the world!” he proclaims the most 
tremendous fact of time and 
eternity. 


Even the child in the first grade 
in your parish school lisping his 
catechism lesson knows the profound 
truth that the Communion Bread, 
the little white Host-wafer placed 
upon his tongue at the Communion 
rail is the living Body of Christ. 
But every living body is vitalized by 
the blood that courses through it. 
Therefore, you and I sign the cheeks 
of our hearts with the Blood of the 
true Lamb when we receive the 
Living Body of Jesus Christ in Holy 
Communion. 


It is “the Blood of Jesus that 
cleanses us from all sin,” says St. 
John. (I John, 1:7) Thus, we are 
set free from the slavery of Satan. 
Because sin is the prisoner’s chain 
binding us to the Devil, we are set 
free by the Blood of Christ. “Be- 
ing now justified by His blood,” 
writes St. Paul (Rom., 5:4), “we 
shall be saved from wrath through 
Him.” To the stalwart Christians 
at the newly-founded church at 
Ephesus the Apostle proclaims with 
all the ardor of his soul, “In Him 
we have our redemption through His 
Blood.” (Eph., 1:7) Bound by ropes 
to Satan we were in constant spirit- 
ual turmoil. Our souls were weary 
and wretched. But now the peace 
which only Christ can give, the peace 
that comes from sinless freedom is 
ours. For “through Him He recon- 
ciles to Himself all things 
making peace by the Blood of the 


Cross.” (Col., 1:20) 


As usual God has taken the simple 
things of life to make us understand 
divine realities. During His preach- 
ing in Palestine He painted word- 
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pictures that simple folk could easily 
see. His way of teaching Divine 
Truth is readily understood by His 
stories of The Sower and the Seed, 
The Treasure Hidden in the Field, 
The Prodigal Son, The Lost Coin, 
and the Good Shepherd. In these 
famous parables of the Kingdom of 
God, Christ would invariably say: 
“The Kingdom of God is like a 
sower who went out to sow seed; or, 
it is like a treasure hidden in a field, 
and so on. But the Precious Blood 
is not simply a figure of speech, nor 
is it merely a parable that is like 
something familiar to us. The Blood 
of Christ is a divine reality—for 
this is the cup offered “for our salva- 
tion and for that of the whole 
world.” (Offertory of the Mass) 
Christ speaks through the ministry 
of the Priesthood at the altar of the 
sacrifice of the Mass. “This is the 
chalice of My Blood,” he whispers. 
And behold it really is the chalice of 
Christ’s Blood. It is not merely a 
figure of speech. He does not say 
“This is like the chalice of My 
Blood.” But it really is what He says 
it is. That is why the Blood of 
Christ is a life-giving fountain of 
youth for every soul. 


Thousands of men, women and 
children looked on with mixed emo- 
tions as Christ the Priest, hanging 
between heaven and earth on the 
tree of the cross, offered Himself as 
a spotless Lamb to His heavenly Fa- 
ther. Despite the fact that witnesses 
from all nations saw the wood of the 
cross drenched with the Blood of the 
Divine Victim, it was the beloved, 
virginal St. John who looked be- 
yond the blood-stained hill of Cal- 
vary. Under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit he dipped his pen into 
the sufferings of Christ and boldly 
recorded the profound meaning of 
the awful scene that he saw on Good 
Friday. In the very first chapter 
of his first epistle, as if enthralled 
by the vivid picture of the bloody 
Lamb of God slain in sacrifice, St. 
John writes “The Blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanses us from all sin.” 
(I John, 1:7) And St. Paul, as it 
were, looking over John’s shoulder, 
adds, “By His own Blood He has 
gained for us an eternal Redemp- 
tion.” (Heb. 9:12) 
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THE HABIT OF HELL 


We are living in the most excit- 
ing age in history, and we don't 
* know it because we are dull. 

Our writers are dull. Our dram- 
atists are dull. Our movie and ra- 
dio and newspaper people are 
dull. 

Our Catholic journalists are dull, 
too. As dull as any of them. May- 
be duller. Including me. 

And including you; because the 
readers are as dull as the writers. 
Maybe duller. 

Catholic newspapers and maga- 
zines today ought to flame and 
crackle and roar. 

THEY OUGHT TO explode upon 
the public with earthquake sensa- 
tionalism. They should be shock- 
ing. 

And the readers ought to be 
shocked into volcanic horror -and 
anger. Their anger ought to blight 
the trees and blast the stars and 
blot out the sun. 

| regret to say that nothing of 
the kind happens. 

It does not happen because we 
are all missing the story. 

Or if we are not entirely missing 
it, we are missing the meaning and 
the feeling of it. 

WE ARE MISSING the horror and 
adventure of a terrible and won- 
derful era. 

This is a period of martyrdoms 
—rmillions of martyrdoms in a doz- 
en nations across the earth. 

It is a time of intrigue and coun- 
ter-intrigue,, of horrible evil and 
shining goodness. 

Heaven and hell are locked in 
mortal combat, and the earth 
shakes from the shock of the en- 
counter. 

But nobody feels it. 
sees it. Nobody hears. 

SUPPOSE THAT you were living 
under Nero in ancient Rome. 

And you took up your Christian 
newspaper or magazine and saw 
no mention of St. Agnes or St. 
Sebastian or St. Lawrence. 

Or worse, suppose that what 
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you found was a dull item men- 
tioning in passing that a little girl 
had been butchered for refusing 
to sin. 

And that a soldier had been 
sieved with arrows for believing 
in God. 

And that a great man had been 
broiled alive for declining to deny 
Christ. 

AND SUPPOSE that you were so 
stupid, and the story so pedestrian, 
that you turned to the sports page. 

Or you laid down the sheet and 
went to the theater, there to be 
regaled with silly pap about young 
love in a world where lust had 
destroyed love. 

And then you went home and 
went to bed, without an outcry, 
without a prayer, without a pro- 
test, without hefting your sword in 
its scabbard, without saying to 
yourself that by all that’s holy, 
these abominations have got to be 
stopped. 

SUPPOSE—. But suppose noth- 
ing. You're doing all those things. 
You're living in a Nero’s world, 
walking among martyrs, stepping 
daintily past abominations, and 
your temperature isn't rising a sin- 
gle degree. 

You read without turning a hair 
of the imprisonment of archbish- 
ops, the butchery of bishops, the 
scientifically-cruel slaughterofhun- 
dreds of thousands of priests and 
sisters and laymen. 

You know that nation upon na- 
tion lies groaning under such slav- 
ery as the world has not seen in a 
millenium and a half. 

You are told of the thousand 
tricks by which the sacraments are 
carried to people under the noses 
of bloody tyrants. 

YOU HEAR ABOUT the ‘“‘living 
newspapers’’ which outwit the 
Communist censorship in Hungary. 

You are smothered under mon- 
strous propaganda against the 
Pope, the Church, against every- 
thing holy and decent. 
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Everywhere you turn, filthy peo- 
ple on lecture-platforms and in 
newspapers and magazines are 
openly conspiring against the birth 
of the next generation, and calling 
for the cruel execution of the aged 
and the sick and the crippled. 

And what do you do about it? 

OH, YOU BUY the magazines 
that carry the rottenness. 

You subscribe to the newspapers 
that condone it by hypocritically 
‘objective’ reports. 

You frequent the theaters where 
lust is glorified and love mocked. 

You smile apologetically when 
virtue is attacked, and vice adver- 
tised as something admirable. 

You swallow the propaganda of 
the hired liars who explain that 
they simply had to torture this 
helpless nun, or slaughter this un- 
defended priest, because after all 
the Church has too much property 
—the property being hospitals and 
orphanages and __leprosariums, 
where dedicated souls labor their 
lives out for nothing but love of 
the poor and the sick. 

AND :SO THE MARTYRS die un- 
honored and unsung and _ un- 
mourned, because we're all dull. 

Because we journalists haven't 
the flaming words and the flaming 
feelings to shock you out of your 
sick lethargy, and because you're 
too lethargic to be shocked. 

Because we've all got used to 
evil; we've got the habit of hell; 
we don't fly into a titanic righteous 
ragé over the wickedness of the 
world. 

There isn't enough virtue in our 
hearts, or adrenalin in our bodies, 
to get us up and doing. 

And all over the world the filth 
rises to the top, because the wick- 
ed are more convinced of their 
wickedness than the good are con- 
vinced of their virtue. 

How long? 





Reprinted with permission from 
The Catholic Exponent, May 30, 1947 
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BLESSING OF 
FATHER ABBOT GERALD 


For the second time in half a cen- 
tury St. Meinrad’s Abbey has be- 
come the Mother Abbey of a new 


foundation. (St. Joseph’s Abbey in 
Louisiana was founded from St. 
Meinrad and was elevated to the 


status of an abbey in 1903. The 
first Abbot, Father Paul Schaeuble, 
0.S.B., is still active as chaplain of 


the U. S. Marine Hospital at Car- 
ville, Louisiana.) St. Augustine’s 


Abbey, popularly known as Marmion 
Abbey, in Aurora, Illinois, is the 
second such foundation. Shortly 
after a disastrous fire swept the en- 
tire group of buildings at St. Mein- 
rad on September 2, 1887, a division 
was made in the school, which had 
hitherto taken students for com- 
mercial courses as well as for ec- 
clesiastical studies. In 1889 it was 
decided to open a school at Jasper, 


Indiana, for the commercial stu- 
dents, while the ecclesiastical stu- 
dents were kept at the abbey. The 


“St. Meinrad Commercial Institute,” 


later known as “Jasper College,” 


and still later as “Jasper Academy,” 
grew and prospered, until in 1933, 
the Chapter voted to move the school 
closer to Chicago. The Fox River 
High School offered to the 
Abbey immediately com- 
bined with Jasper Academy to be- 


was 


and was 
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come “Marmion Military Academy.” 
In a few years the faculty was 
greatly increased and in 1943 the 
priests and brothers were established 
as a Dependent Priory under Father 
Gilbert Hess, O.S.B. This year to 
commemorate the death of St. Bene- 
dict, Rome was requested to make 
Marmion an abbey sui juris, and on 
the feast of our Holy Father, March 
21, the request was granted. Father 
Gerald Benkert, O.S.B., Ph. D., was 
confirmed as the first abbot of the 
new monastery. 

The blessing of Abbot Gerald 
took place at Marmion on May 22. 
As no abbey church exists yet, the 
school auditorium was used for the 
ceremony. The three-hour ceremony 
was witnessed by a large gather- 
ing. Against the background of the 
cadets’ grey dress uniforms were the 
brilliant robes of the Bishops and 
the more sombre habits of the re- 
ligious and secular clergy. 

Benedictine abbots are, as a rule 
elected for life by the 
monks of their abbey. The election 
is subject to the approval by the 
Holy See, but as soon as that ap- 
proval is forthcoming, the Abbot- 
elect assumes full jurisdiction which 
belongs to his office. 


professed 


Besides being a religious superior, 
an abbot is also a prelate in another 
sense. Originally abbots seem to 
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have had little or nothing in the way 
of what we call “ceremonial pre- 
rogatives.” Gradually however, in 
the course of centuries they acquired 
various privileges. Perhaps chief 
among these is the right to use the 
“pontificals,” the pectoral cross, the 
ring, the miter, the pastoral staff or 
crosier, and other vestments and in- 
signia which are used by bishops. 
In his own monastery or in churches 
which belong to his monastery, an 
abbot may use a throne and cele- 
brate liturgical functions pontifical- 
ly, which is to say, with rites and 
ceremonies similar to those used by a 
bishop when he celebrates solemnly 
in his 


own diocese. 


The mere fact of his lawful elec- 
tion and the approval of that elec- 
tion by the Holy See does not confer 
on an abbot the privileges of which 
we have just spoken. In order to 
enjoy them, he 
blessed. 


must be solemnly 
This blessing is one of the 
major sacramentals of the 
and can be 
Bishop. 


The blessing of an abbot takes 
place at Mass, usually a Pontifical 
Mass—celebrated by the Bishop. He 
is assisted by two other abbots. The 
new abbot reads all the prayers of 
the Mass with the celebrant, except 
the words of consecration. Before 
the Mass the Abbot-elect is pre- 
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Archbishop Paul C. Schulte of 

Indianapolis exhorts those to be or- 

dained deacons and priests. The 

ceremony is in the Abbey Church, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


sented to the officiating Bishop, the 
perpetual mandate of Pope Benedict 
XV authorizing the blessing is read, 
the Abbot makes his profession of 
faith and submits to a brief exami- 
nation from the Bishop. After the 
Epistle the Abbot-elect prostrates 
himself before the kneeling Bishop 
while the seven Penitential Psalms 
are recited and the litanies of All 
Saints. After this the blessing 
proper takes place when the Bishop 
imposes his hands upon the Abbot 
and gives him the Holy Rule, the 
pastoral staff, and abbatial ring. At 
the Offertory the Abbot presents to 
the Bishop two lighted candles, two 
loaves of bread, and two small casks 
of wine. After the Mass, during 
the chanting of the Te Deum, by the 
choir, the Abbot passes through the 
church blessing all present. At the 
throne he then receives the homage 
of his monks. 


Present in the sanctuary, ar- 
ranged for the occasion on the stage 
of the auditorium, were the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter of St. Louis, and Paul C. 
Schulte of Indianapolis, and Bishops 


‘William O’Brien, auxiliary bishop of 


Chicago, and John C. Bennett of 
LaFayette, Indiana: The Most Rev. 
John J. Boylan of Rockford, IIL, 
was the officiating prelate. The 
Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban of 
Cleveland preached the sermon. As- 
sisting Abbot Gerald were Abbot 
Ignatius Esser of St. Meinrad and 
Abbot Stephen Schappler of Con- 
ception. Other abbots present were 
the Rt. Rev. Fathers Columban 
Thuis of St. Joseph’s Abbey, Mark 
Braun of Shawnee, Oklahoma; Paul 
Nahlen of Subiaco, Ark.; Thomas 
Meier of Mount Angel, Oregon; 
Leonard Schwinn of Canyon City, 
Colorado; Boniface Seng of Cull- 
man, Ala.; Lawrence Vohs of Peru, 
Illinois; Theodore Kojis of Cleve- 
land; Ambrose Ondrak of Lisle. 


The Archbishop imposes one hand 
only on those’ being ordained 
deacons. 
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Exhortation to those about to be 
ordained priests. 


After the blessing, Abbot Gerald 
returned to St. Meinrad to complete 
the school year as Rector of the 
Minor Seminary and as Head of the 
Philosophy Department in the Major 
Seminary. He celebrated his first 
Pontifical Mass on Pentecost Sunday 
in the Abbey Church. On June 12, 
he took his leave of the brethren 
and with the best wishes of all de- 
parted for his new monastic home. 


ORDINATIONS 


On Pentecost Sunday the Most 
Reverend’ Archbishop Paul Schulte 
of Indianapolis arrived at the Abbey 
for the annual ordinations. The 
Ordinands filed in long lines into the 
Church at 7:30 to make the profes- 
sion of faith and to take the oath 
against modernism. Following this, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop conferred 
the clerical tonsure on a class of 
twenty-nine. On Monday morning 
these 29 received the Minor Orders 
of Porter and Lector, while the 
offices of Exorcist and Acolyte were 
conferred on 21 others. Also on 
Monday 22 young men were or- 
dained subdeacons, and of that 
number five were raised to the dia- 
conate on Tuesday. At the Ordina- 
tion on Tuesday morning 23 young 
mén were ordained priests. As 
some of the class returned to their 
respective dioceses for ordination, we 
think it well for the sake of com- 
pleteness to give here the entire 
class and place of ordination. 
Ordained at St. Meinrad: John 
Dede, James Dooley, John Elford, 
Robert Kitchin, John Markovitch, 
Joseph McCrisaken, Louis Schu- 
macher, Ralph Schweizer, James 
Shanahan, Paul Sweeney, George 
Todd; (for Amarillo, Texas), Bur- 
nell Erpen and Richard Vaughan; 
(for St. Meinrad’s Abbey) Richard 
Hindel, O.S.B., Ambrose’ Frey, 
O.S.B., Austin Caldwell, O.S.B., and 
Theophane Gonnelly, O.S.B.; (for 
the Society of Mary—St. Louis Pro- 
vince) Ralph Dyer, S.M., Robert 
Heil, S.M., Richard O’Shaughnessy, 


The Archbishop imposes both hands 
on those ordained priests. 























S.M., Louis Trawalter, S.M., Martin 
Van Uithoven, S.M.; (Cincinnati 
Province) Joseph McCoy, S.M.; (at 
Pacayas de Cartago, Costa Rica,) 
Mardoqueo Varela; (Batavia Ill.) 
James Vanderpool; (St. Paul, 
Minn.) Robert Martin; (Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory—Rock Hill, 
S.C.) Timothy Sullivan, Cong. Orat., 
James Gallagher, Cong. Orat.; 
(Owensboro, Ky.) Walter Hancock; 
(Fort Wayne, Ind.) Edward Litot, 
Matthew Spebar; (Evansville, Ind.) 
Ralph Endress, Carl Shetler, Paul 
Stone; (LaFayette, Ind.) Charles 
Remaklus; (Louisville, Ky.) George 
Bowling, John Clancy, Arthur Hart- 
man, George Waldie; (Fall River, 
Mass.) Joseph Prendiville; (Spring- 
field, Ill.) Patrick Higgins; (Peoria 
Ill.) William Gray; (Wichita, Kan- 
sas) Vincent Brown. 


CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


Examinations were held in the 
Seminary up to Wednesday noon. 
The afternoon was spent decorating 
for the Corpus Christi procession. 
The entire route of the procession 
was lined with shrines and flowers 
as the Eucharistic Savior was borne 
in a new monstrance in the midst of 
a long line of worshipers. Led by 
the school children, and parish so- 
dality, there followed the students 
and seminarians in cassock and sur- 
plice, oblates, brothers and clerics 
in their religious habits and sur- 
plices. Then came the deacons and 
the priests in their sacred vestments. 
The priests immediately preceded 
the Blessed Sacrament. Then came 
the various parish societies of 
adults. The Band and the choir al- 
ternated in the traditional psalms 
and psalm tone. (The new mon- 
strance is a work of art and is part- 
ly the alms of GRAIL subscribers. 
We issued a request for old gold and 
jewelry some time ago. This gold 
and jewelry found its way into this 
beautiful ostensorium, which stands 
27 inches.) 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 
The Rev. Andrew Bauer, O.S.B., 


late pastor of Mariah Hill, observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of his priest- 
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hood on Sunday, June 8th. The fes- 
tive Jubilee Mass was sung by the 
jubilarian at 10:00 A.M., in the 
Abbey Church. Present at the Mass 
in addition to the monastic communi- 
ty were a large number of friends 
among the clergy and laity. At 
noon a banquet was served in the 
dining hall of the Minor Seminary. 
Father Andrew was born at Waid- 
haus, Bavaria. After the comple- 
tion of his studies at the Gymnasium 
of Amberg he came to America in 
1889 to enter the college department. 
On July 12, 1891, he was invested as 
a novice by Abbot Fintan Mund- 
wiler, O.S.B., and a year later made 
his vows. His ordination to the holy 
priesthood took place on June 8, 
1897, the ordaining prelate being the 
Rt. Rev. Francis Silas Chatard, 
D.D., Bishop of Indianapolis. 
During the fifty years of his 
priesthood Father Andrew has held 
many positions of trust in the 
monastery. For some years he was 
Custodian of the Church and Master 
of Ceremonies. For a time he also 
served as Master of Novices and 
Guest Master. As teacher in the 
Seminary and College he helped to 
shape the lives of hundreds of 
priests, all of whom remember him 
with veneration. In 1916 Father 
Andrew was appointed pastor of 
Mariah Hill, Indiana, a_ position 
which he held until 1945, when ill 
health forced him to give up active 
work and return to the monastery. 


At the close of the summer re- 
treat at the abbey, Father Abbot 
made the following appointments: 
Father Herman Romoser, 0O.S.B., 
was named Rector of the Minor 
Seminary. In this office he suc- 
ceeds Father Abbot Gerald, Rector 
since 1944 and recently blessed as 
first Abbot of Marmion Abbey. 

Father Herman was ordained at 
St. Meinrad in 1940, upon his return 
from Rome where he studied the- 
ology at the Benedictine Internation- 
al College of San Anselmo. Since 
his ordination he has taught lan- 
guages in the Minor Seminary, and 
has filled simultaneously the offices 
of Secretary to Father Abbot, Regis- 
trar of the Seminary, and Archivist 
of the Abbey. Father Herman was 
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born in Terre Haute, Indiana, in 
1916, and attended St. Patrick’s 
School in that city, before entering 
the Minor Seminary. 


Father Alfred Baltz, 0.S.B., Army 
chaplain during the War and since 
his release assistant pastor at St. 
Benedict’s Parish in Evansville, Ind., 
has been appointed Pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Huntingburg, 
Indiana. He succeeds Father Bene- 
dict Brown, O.S.B., who has become 
a “founding member” of the newly 
erected Abbey at Aurora. Father 
Alfred’s place at St. Benedict’s will 
be taken by Father Malachy Fulton, 
O.S.B. 


Father Victor Dux, also a former 
Army chaplain in Northern Africa 
and Italy, has left St. Ferdinand 
Parish in Ferdinand, Indiana, to 
take his place as Instructor at Mar- 
mion Military Academy, conducted 
by the new Aurora Abbey. His 
place at Ferdinand will be taken by 
Father Edwin Miller, O.S.B., As- 
sistant GRAIL office manager since 
his ordination in 1945. Brother 
Gerard Nilan, O.S.B., has returned 
from Marmion to take up Father 
Edwin’s work for The Grail. 


Father Ralph Lynch, 0O.S.B., will 
be Secretary to Father Abbot and 
Registrar of the Seminary. Fa- 


_ther Austin Caldwell, O.S.B., will re- 


place Father Bede Stocker, O.S.B., 
as Office Manager of The Grail. Fa- 
ther Bede has gone to Marmion. 


Summer assignments find the Fa- 
thers scattered far and wide at vari- 
ous tasks: In school to keep abreast 
of the subjects they teach are Fa- 
thers Bernardine, Gerard, Raban, 
Marian, Adrian, Jude, Fabian, Eric, 
Bartholomew, Damasus, Christopher, 
Basil, and Ralph. On the faculties 
of various Normal Schools and Uni- 


versities are Fathers Theodore 
(Subprior), Walter (Editing the 
Wichita Advance-Register), Ru- 


dolph, Adelbert, Conrad, and Lucien. 
Father Placidus is giving a course in 
Library Science to the Clerics at the 
Abbey. Assigned to parish work for 
the vacation period are Fathers Al- 
bert, Eberhard, Anselm, Aemilian, 
Jerome, Bernard, Dunstan, Patrick, 
Joachim, Michael, Clement, Edmund, 
Kevin, and Bonaventure. 


July 
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REVEV ence at Weddings 


= Weddings, though as old as 

i= the hills, are for ever a new 

and a thrilling sensation to 
women. The same canopy, the same 
strip of carpet may figure at the 
entrance of the church, the same 
nuptial music may peal forth from 
the organ, yet every wedding has its 
own individuality, for there is a dif- 
ferent bride. The bridegroom, for 
the most part, comes in for very 
little attention; the bride is the 
cynosure of all eyes. Her gown, her 
flowers, her carriage, her hair—are 
all noted by critical though sympa- 
thetic feminine eyes, the owners of 
these eyes, one and all, being a prey 
to varying emotions. To the bride’s 
mother it is a day of pride, joy and 
sorrow. She sees her daughter ven- 
turing forth on a big uncharted sea 
in the frail boat of her innocent 
loveliness. She may make the har- 
bor of married happiness or she may 
come to grief on the rocks of mis- 
understanding, as of knowledge that 
she has made a mistake in her 
choice of a husband. 

Knowing all this, we often wonder 
how it is that wedding guests in a 
church are not more grave and cir- 
cumspect in their demeanor. Does 
it not jar you to see people behaving 
more as if they were in a theatre 
than in a church? A short time ago 
we attended a big wedding where the 
guests turned round and chatted 
quite audibly. We heard discus- 
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sions of a marriage that had recent- 
ly “gone on the rocks” and they were 
already speculating about the mar- 
riage they were attending. Surely 
respect for the occasion should make 
such an incident impossible. It must 
be there is less sense of what is 
reverent these days. A church is a 
church, whether a sermon is being 
preached or whether a wedding is 
taking place in it. Also, let it be 
remembered that marriage is a 
solemn rite. 

We know that the bride, in her 
lovely gown, her prettily-gowned 
maids and flowers and all causes a 
gala-feeling in the church, but any 
gala-expression by the guests in the 
church seems to us to lack reverence. 

Why not wait? 

After the ceremony in the church 
there will be ample time for gala- 
expressions. Then they may frivol 
to their hearts’ content. They may 
express their views about the loca- 
tion of the honeymoon, and what 
else appeals to them. All we wish to 
point out is that this should not be 
done in the church. 

No one who has attended a num- 
ber of society weddings can fail to 
have noticed that wedding guests 
sometimes forget that they are in a 
church, and talk as if they were in 
a public square. 


Julia W. Wolfe 
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Perhaps it is that many wedding 
guests never pause to think of the 
tremendous importance of this step 
taken amid the perfume of flowers. 
They think only of the pageant of 
beautiful gowns and _ ceremonial. 
They are themselves part of the 
pageant, and are carried away by 
the exhilarating atmosphere of 
gaiety which permeates the sacred 
building as an invading army of the 
senses, and drives out the spirit of 
prayer which is the true atmosphere 
of any church. If wedding guests 
really gave themselves up to the 
thought of what marriage means, 
even for five minutes,.their attitude 
in the church would be one of 
gravity. Marriage can be a para- 
dise; it can also be something quite 
different. The young couple making 
vows—to be joined for weal or woe 
to be from henceforth an influence 
on one another for good or for evil; 
the young couple going out to face 
an entirely different life should ex- 
cite no unseemly hilarity in the 
hearts of those who have come to see 
them wed, but rather inspire a 
silent prayer. Of course, we are 
aware of thoughtlessness and not de- 
liberate irreverence for the behavior 
of many people at weddings; but we 
feel that the church and the cere- 
mony of marriage are profaned by 
such conduct. It is to us, a viola- 
tion of all things sacred. 
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Sermon of the 
MOST REVEREND 


EDWARD F. HOBAN, S.T.D. 


ON OCCASION OF 


THE BLESSING 


ABBOT GERALD BENKERT, 


O.S.B. 


FIRST ABBOT OF 


MARMION ABBEY 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


May 22, 1947 


The sacred and impressive 
vy ceremonies which bring us 

together this morning, mark 
an important development in the 
glorious history of the Benedictine 
Order. Two months ago, on March 
2lst, His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
commemorated the fourteenth cen- 
tenary of the death of the sainted 
founder of Benedictine Monasticism, 
in an encyclical letter “Fulgens 
Radiatur.” On that same day, the 
Holy Father issued Apostolic Letters 
which are read in connection with 
today’s ceremonies;—the letters 
which created the new Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury in this Diocese of Rockford, 
and designated Father Gerald Ben- 
kert as its first Abbot. It is our 
rare privilege to witness in these 
ceremonies the execution of these 
Letters:—to witness the historical 
event of the formal establishment of 
anew Abbey, and the solemn bless- 
ing of its first Abbot. The dual 
character of the ceremonies natural- 
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Abbot Gerald Benkert, 0.8. 8. 


ly suggests that we consider this 
morning the work of the Benedic- 
tine Order and the sacred duties of 
a Benedictine Abbot. 

It is deeply significant that the 
Holy Father chose to announce the 
birth of a Benedictine Abbey on the 
fourteenth centenary of St. Bene- 
dict’s death. Our Holy Father paid 
the highest tribute to the wisdom 
and prudence of the Patriarch of 
Western Monasticism by creating 
this new Abbey, and thus proclaim- 
ing that after fourteen centuries, St. 
Benedict’s work not only perdures, 
but continues to flourish with ever 
increasing vigor, and that his simple 
monastic rule attracts even the 
young men of our modern age. 

Fourteen centuries, according to 
any standard of measurement, is a 
long period of time. Within that 
span of years, history bears witness 
to the rise and fall of many organi- 
zations, governments and even em- 
pires. Outside the Catholic Church, 
there is scarcely an institution that 
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can boast of fourteen centuries of 
existence and development. The his- 
tory of the Benedictine Order is a 
history of vigorous activity and 
growth for more than fourteen cen- 
turies. It is a history of humble 
men, leading lives of sublime Chris- 
tian asceticism, who undertook and 
developed in the footsteps of St. 
Benedict, an almost unlimited activi- 
ty in promoting the Kingdom of 
Christ. It is a history of inspired 
Monastic rule, which . allows the 
Community sufficient organic free- 
dom and pliancy to adapt itself to 
the changing circumstances of time 
undertake the 
variety of works necessary and use- 
ful in promoting religion, but at the 


and place, and to 


same time, imposes upon the religi- 
ous a high discipline which for cen- 
turies has developed saints. 

The Rule and the spiritual struc- 
ture of the Benedictines is as simple 
as it has been powerful. St. Bene- 
dict desired to found a Community 
which would be a holy family in 
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God:—in which all would work for 
the sanctification of the Community 
through the performance of the 
ordinary acts of daily life. He 
wished to exclude the dangerous ele- 
ment of individualism which char- 
acterized and dissipated the strength 
of Eastern Monasticism. With al- 
most prophetic vision he desired to 
preclude undue centralization which 
diminishes the spirit of the Monastic 
family. Accordingly, he patterned 
his Community after a Roman fami- 
ly. The Abbot was the Paterfamilias 
or the Father of the Family, with 
unrestricted authority, while the 
brethren were sons who owed him 
unconditioned obedience. The com- 
munity was the principal charge of 
the Abbot, and the monk’s first duty 
was obedience and service in Chari- 
ty. Each individual was to share 
in the responsibility for the common 
good of the family. The faults or 
sins of a member were not a private 
matter;—they were injurious to the 
monastic family, and as such, the 
concern of all members of the Com- 
munity. Thus they become the sub- 
ject matter of the public confession 
of faults in the “Culpa.” Uppermost 
in their minds must be the con- 
sciousness of the spiritual bond 
uniting all into a holy family in God. 


Sarictification of the members 
through the community, was the sole 
aim of the Benedictine Order. Ac- 
tivity external to the monastery, 
while not forbidden, was not an es- 
sential element of the spiritual 
structure of the Community. It was 
always to remain external and 
secondary to the sanctification of the 
The center of life in the 
Community was the divine office. It 
was the daily duty;—‘the divine 
work to which nothing must be pre- 
ferred.” Operi Dei nihil praepona- 
tur. All activity of the Monastery 
was to gravitate around the stability 
of the choir. The very heart of the 
Benedictine life was the prolonged 
praising of God by the united voices 
of the brethren. The daily program 
alternated between choir service and 
work, manual as well as intellectual. 


members. 


For centuries, the Benedictine 
Monasteries have been not only an 
oasis of prayer and piety, but a 
center of the highest living truth; 
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—a living example of that elevation 
of soul to which men may ascend 
through the power of grace, and the 
force of self-sacrifice;—an eloquent 
expression of the harmonious blend- 
ing of the daily activity of the body 
and soul, in peaceful dedication to 
God, and energized by divine life in 
Christ. 

It is not mere accident that the 
history of such famous Monasteries 
as Subiaco, Montecassino, Cluny and 
others, is at the same time the his- 
tory of religion and civilization of 
the surrounding country. The simple 
monastic rule of St. Benedict, in- 
tended for the sanctification of the 
Community, has not only peopled the 
world with saints, but has through 
the corporate strength of its mem- 
bers, founded works that were al- 
most as great as the saints it pro- 
duced. The Benedictine Order has 
its sainted founder and its illustri- 
ous renovators such as St. Odo, St. 
Romuald and St. Bernard. It has 
its apostles such as St. Maurus in 
France, St. Augustine of Canterbury 
in England, St. Boniface in Germ- 
any and St. Amand in Belgium:— 
men who brought Catholic life to the 
nations through the medium of mo- 
nastic life. It has its glorious mar- 
tyrs and its canonized Pontiffs such 
as the two great Gregories, who 
were drawn from the monastic cell 
to rule Christ’s visible Church. It 
has sent forth thousands of bishops, 
to convert the heathen world and to 
shepherd the flocks of Christ. It 
has almost incredible numbers of 
holy abbots who guided their Bene- 
dictine families with firm but gentle 
crosier on their way to God. 

The simple Monastic Rule of St. 
Benedict has indeed proved itself a 
most powerful instrument for pro- 
moting the cause of Christ. After 
fourteen centuries that Rule has lost 
none of its efficiency ;—it is not an- 
tiquated. A striking example of its 
force is the occasion for today’s 
ceremony. Less than two decades 
ago, the Benedictines were invited 
to take charge of Marmion Acade- 
my. With true Benedictine spirit, 
the Fathers labored so zealously, 
that the Marmion Community in 
1943 was established as a Priory. 
They continued to develop so rapidly 
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and gain such strength that they 
gave evidence of being prepared for 
emancipation:—prepared to start a 
new monastic family. At the sug- 
gestion of His Excellency, Bishop 
Boylan, and the hearty approval of 
Abbot Ignatius Esser and the mem- 
bers of the Community, a petition 
was directed to the Holy See, re- 
questing the establishment of an in- 
dependent Abbey, in the flourishing 
Community of Aurora in the Diocese 
of Rockford. The petition was 
graciously granted and thus within 
less than two decades, the Bene- 
dictine spirit developed a new Mis- 
sion into an Abbey. 

A few moments ago, Abbot Desig- 
nate Gerald Benkert signified his 
willingness to undertake the task of 
governing the new monastic family. 
He did so with a full appreciation of 
the admonition of the Holy Founder 
that the House of the Lord is to be 
administered wisely by the wise:— 
“Domus Dei a sapientibus et sapien- 
ter administretur.” He signified his 
willingness to carry on the glorious 
traditions of the Benedictine Order 
in this portion of Our Lord’s vine- 
yard. Although he accepted the re- 
sponsibility of so high and holy an 
office in a spirit of obedience, he 
proclaimed his unworthiness by pros- 
trating himself on the floor of the 
sanctuary. His very position indi- 
cated humble admission of his utter 
nothingness and complete depend- 
ence upon the assistance of God. In- 
deed, recognizing his need of divine 
assistance, the entire assembly, 
Bishops, Abbots, Priests, religious 
and faithful, fell to their knees and 
solemnly invoked the aid of the 
Church Triumphant:—the saints in 
heaven. 

In the course of the ceremony, the 
Abbot will receive the Holy Rule 
which contains the program of his 
own life and the object of his pas- 
toral office:—the spiritual advance- 
ment and the salvation of the souls 
entrusted to his charge. He will 
also receive the Crosier:—not a 
master’s whip, not a golden sceptre; 
not a fragile reed, but a pastoral 
staff. He will be directed to, “Re- 
ceive the pastoral care of the Lord’s 
flock unto the welfare of souls.” He 
will accept the high office of Chief 
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Shepherd of his monastic family, a 
Pastor of souls. 

The task of governing souls is a 
most difficult one and will call into 
action every atom of his abbatial 
energy. The ceremonial, through the 
Officiating Prelate will remind the 
Abbot that he must adapt himself 
to as many temperaments and dis- 
positions as persons and times re- 
quire. He must reprove, entreat, re- 
buke; he must appeal at times to 
love, at times to fear. He must at 
times employ the severity of a mas- 
ter and temper it with the gentle- 
ness and loving affection of a father. 
He must be severe to the proud and 
obstinate; kind and persuasive to 
the meek, the humble and the obedi- 
ent. He must respect the natural 
rights of human personality and as 
a good father, accord equal treat- 
ment to all his children. He must 
strive for the advancement of all, 
but he must be careful not to drive 
his flock too hard, lest they become 
exhausted. He must never rub too 
hard, lest in the effort to cleanse, he 
break the fragile vessel. 

In exercising his office, the Abbot 
should be mindful of the words of 
Abbot Dellater: “Christ gives Ab- 
bots a part of His authority, but 
does not give them infallibility or 
sanctity.” Thus he must exercise his 
authority not with arbitrary caprice, 
nor as dominion over the strong, but 
with attentive care for the weak 
souls and in self-effacing service for 
the need and concern of others. He 
must be eager in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of diverse temperaments in 
men, and learn to exploit those dif- 
ferences and coordinate them for the 
complex operations of the Communi- 
ty. He must mobilize the best 
powers of each personality and bring 
them to their highest efficiency in the 
service of God through the Com- 
munity. 

While mentioning the high re- 
sponsibilities and difficulties which 
await the new Abbot, we must em- 
phasize the fact that he is not solely 
responsible for the welfare of the 
Community. According to the rule 
of St. Benedict, every Community is 
a monastic family, and every mem- 
ber thereof, shares in the responsi- 
bility for the common good of the 
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family. The efforts of the Abbot to 
promote the “conversio morum,” the 
sanctification of his family, must 
meet with the whole-hearted co- 
operation of all the members of the 
family in the traditional Benedictine 
spirit of unconditional obedience. 
The members must guard against 
the urge of self-assertion and sub- 
due the innate tendency for personal 
advantage and power. They must 
retain the Benedictine Community 
Consciousness of the spiritual bond 
uniting all into a holy family of 
God. They must coordinate all their 
efforts, and cooperating sympatheti- 
cally with their Abbot, work for the 
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According to accepted practice the 
coat-of-arms combines the personal 
insignia with those of the Abbey. 
The right half of the shield is per- 
sonal: on a silver field is described 
a black cross (Benedictine) on which 
is depicted in gold a hand bearing a 
spear and five stalks of wheat. The 
spear is suggested by the religious 
name, Gerald, which in Old Teutonic 
means “spear bearer.” The hand 
grasping five stalks of wheat and the 
two stars refer to the family name 
and are taken from a Bavarian coat- 
of-arms which bears the name of the 
Benkert Family. The left hand of 
the shield represents the Abbey, 
which is located in Aurora (“The 
Dawn”), symbolized by the rising 
sun. This is also symbolic of the 
Patron of the Abbey, St. Augustine 
of Canterbury, whose name means 
literally “Majestic.” On a gold field 
between the rays are depicted two 
ravens which symbolize both the 
Abbey of St. Meinrad in Indiana, 
from which Marmion Abbey was 
founded, and the Abbey of Maria 
Einsiedeln in Switzerland, from 
which St. Meinrad’s Abbey in turn 
originated. ' 

The motto, Mihi Vivere Christus 
(“For me to live is Christ”) is taken 
from St. Paul’s Letter to the Philip- 
pians (I, 21). 
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common aim:—the sanctification of 
all the members of the Community. 

The task which faces the Abbot 
and the members of the new mo- 
nastic family of St. Augustine Ab- 
bey, is an arduous one. It will re- 
quire more energy than the bodies of 
frail humans can generate; more 
ability than the genius of man can 
supply. The enormity of the task 
discourages mere human effort. But 
the spirit of the Benedictine Order, 
not only encourages effort, but in- 
sures success. The cycle of every 
day activity guided by the light of 
Christ and energized by divine life 
in Christ through the liturgy, will be 
richly blessed. Just as in the na- 
tural order, the vapors rise from the 
ocean, form into clouds and again 
fall down upon the earth in rain 
drops to make their way back into 
the ocean, so also will the prayers 
arise from your Abbey, and produce 
new graces which will give vital 
supernatural animation to all your 
endeavors. The glorious success of 
the Benedictine way of life in the 
past, is the best harbinger and 
guarantee of your success in the 
future. 


May I on this occasion extend to 
His Excellency Bishop Boylan, my 
most cordial congratulations on the 
establishment of the new ‘Abbey in 
the Diocese of Rockford. His pru- 
dent direction in promoting this de- 
velopment will bring rich blessings 
upon the diocese. May I also extend 
my congratulations to Abbot Igna- 
tius Esser and to the Benedictine 
monks of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 
Through their zealous labors they 
present to Almighty God another 
monastic family. Their sorrow of 
separation and the breaking of the 
bonds of old friendships with the 
monks of the new Abbey cannot be 
compared with their joy at the birth 
of a new Abbey, which will always be 
a testimonial of their zealous work. 

May I extend to you Abbot Gerald 
my sincere congratulations. As the 
interpreter of this occasion, I give 
you the assurances of all assembled 
in this Church of prayerful best 
wishes for the choicest blessings of 
God in the performance of the work 
that lies before you. AD MULTOS 
ANNOS. 
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CHABPTER ELEVEN 


ANEW HOME 


N just a few minutes John was 
pouring out his story. Yes, he 
had done fairly well in the New 
World. He had a fine home, a 
wife and children, likewise a half- 
interest in a silver mine in Po- 
tosi. There was a good chance 
that soon he would own a gold 
mine, too—near Canta. But of 
course it was not enough. 

“Tt’ll be another ten year's be- 
fore I can say that I’m really successful,” he sighed. 
“You see, there’s a lot of competition here in Lima 
from rogues and cutthroats, Francis. At first I was 
afraid of them, of their ways and methods, and 
that kept me back. But now, well... I’ve learned 
quite a lot. And I’m still learning.” 





Francis nodded, his eyes shrewdly observing the 
other’s face. “I can imagine. And you? You're 
not sorry that you left us?” 

John laughed loud and heartily. He had forgotten 
his displeasure of a few minutes ago when Francis 
had seen him refuse an alms to the Negro boy. 
Now he was quite himself. 

“Sorry?” he cried, his eyes on Francis’s patched 
grey habit. “Old friend, can you see me going about 
in that? Or taking orders from a superior who 
mightn’t begin to have my knowledge and abilities? 


Freedom was always precious to me, you know. I 
can’t imagine not being able to come and go as I 
please ...to invest a little money and watch it 
grow....” 

“You haven’t answered my question. Are you 
happy here, John? Really happy?” 

Suddenly some of the light-heartedness vanished 
from John’s voice. “Of course,” he said, a bit stiffly. 
“Why shouldn’t I be? Just wait until you see my 
house, Francis—my wife and three boys.” Then, 
hesitating a little: “You can come to see us, can’t 
you?” 

Francis smiled. ‘I think so.” 

There was but one visit with John and his family, 
however, for the day of departure for Tucuman 
loomed large. The town was some fourteen hundred 


miles southeast of Lima, and there was much to 


do to prepare for the journey there. Yet even one 
visit with his old friend was sufficient to make 
Francis feel ill at ease. Poor John! Although he 
possessed a luxurious home, servants, a good wife 
and family, it was still quite clear that he was not 
at peace. In the temporal sphere he was wearing 
himself out with worry—about how to make more 
money, about how to keep what he already had 
from the clutches of unscrupulous neighbors. In 
the spiritual sphere—well, long ago he had lost 
interest in that. 
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“But why?” Francis wondered. “Once upon a 
time John was a good lad. He even wanted to be 
a missionary to Africa. Then suddenly... .” 

It did not take much figuring to arrive at an 
answer. Twenty years ago pride had disrupted 
John’s life. As a young man in Spain he had chosen 
to follow his own will instead of that of the Heaven- 
ly Father. That was why he had left the Franciscan 
Order to seek his fortune in the New World. Then, 
little by little, the pride had grown. John had 
ceased to pray, to go to the Sacraments, even to 
think about God in heaven. Therefore, what was 
more natural than that now he should never think 
about Him on earth—truly present in the soul of a 
Negro, an Indian, a little beggar boy? 

“A man’s life has absolutely no point when he 
doesn’t think about God either in heaven or on 
earth,” Francis told himself. “Dear Blessed Mother, 
can’t you help John to realize this? That pride is 
taking away all his peace and joy? Oh, he’ll never 
have any real happiness until he gets rid of the 
last little bit of it!” 

As he was accustomed to do when asking for a 

very special favor, Francis enlisted the help of two 
favorite heavenly friends—Francis of Assisi and 
Peter of Alcantara. “Pray for John, Blessed Fa- 
thers,” he begged, “that he may be made worthy 
of the promises of Christ.” But he smiled a little 
as he recalled those youthful years when he had 
prayed that some day John would go to God wear- 
ing the habit of the Franciscan Order. 
* he told himself. 
“John can give himself completely to God, and so 
become a saint, just as he is. Oh, dearest Mother, 
Blessed Fathers Francis and Peter, obtain what I 
ask for my old friend! Please... .” 

In the weeks that followed this, other prayers 
for John were frequently on Francis’s lips. But 
there were also a good many prayers offered for 
himself and his companions, since by now they were 
on the road again. And such a road! South from 
Lima along the barren coast to Arica, then slowly 
and painfully eastward into the Andes, over rivers, 
ravines, along the edge of glaciers, with entire 
days passing when they saw no living creatures 
save flocks of llamas and alpacas moving majestical- 


“That isn’t necessary now,’ 


ly across the deserted slopes. _ 

“Don’t be discouraged,” Father Balthazar told 
his companions one day when the going had been 
particularly difficulty. “The air has little oxygen 
in it up here in the highlands. That’s one reason 
we get so tired. But after next week we'll be going 
downgrade and breathing will be much easier. 
You'll see.” 

Then to take each man’s thoughts away from 


present difficulties, the kindly missionary began to 
discuss the future. “There are four fairly impor- 
tant towns in northern Argentina,” he explained. 
“First, of course, is Tucuman—from which our 
entire missionary district takes its name. But we 
have other missions here, too—Talavera, Santiago 
del Estero and New Cérdoba. Talavera will be our 
first stop. And here, I might as well tell you, our 
little party will break up.” 

Francis was surprised and not a little concerned 
to learn that he was to be left behind in Talavera. 
At first he would stay at the small friary in the 
town, but when he had learned something of Tono- 
cotes, the local dialect, he would divide his time 
between Magdalena and Socotonio, settlements of 
Christian Indians on either side of the Juramento 
river. 

“Don’t worry,” said Father Balthazar, noting 
the rather strained expression which suddenly had 
come over Francis’s face. “You've several friends in 
Talavera who’ll look out for you.” 

“Friends? But how can that be? I’ve never 
even been....” 

“T know. But long ago I sent word to our friars 
there that you were coming. And to the Governor 
of the town as well—Don Andreas Garcia de Val- 
des. I know that these good people will help you 
to get settled.” 

Francis hesitated. “And you, Father—shall I 
see you again?” 

Father Balthazar laughed heartily. “Of course. 
I’ll be back in Talavera in a few months—just as 
soon as Father Didacus and the others are settled 
in their own fields.” 

It was June, 1590, when Francis took up residence 
in Talavera. Father John de Castilla, a Spaniard 
about his own age, gave him a warm welcome and 
lost no time in taking him about the town and 
explaining what would be his work. 

“The Indians in these parts take to Christianity 
very easily,” he announced. “You won’t have any 
trouble with them. Why, there are no more peaceful 
reductions in this whole region than the ones at 
Magdalena and Socotonio.” 

“Reductions, Father?” 

“Ah, that’s a new word for you, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I did hear something... .” 

“Reduction is another name for settlement, Fa- 
ther. It comes from the Latin word reducere—to 
lead back or to draw together. You see, we’ve been 
trying to draw together into Christian communities 
the Indians of these parts who until recent years 
led wandering pagan lives.” 

“Oh, so only Christian Indians live in the 
reductions ?” 
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The song was meant for those dwelling in the un- 
charted regions of Argentina and Peru. 


“That’s right. In this way they’re protected 
from mistreatment by unscrupulous Spaniards, and 
also from the bad example of their pagan brothers.” 

Within just a few days Francis had gained a 
good understanding of the reductions and of their 
value—both in the temporal and spiritual spheres. 
Remote from cities and towns, they were places 
where the Indians learned about God and His 
Commandments first, then about how to make a 
decent living, either from the soil or from the 
mastery of some trade. Since evil influences from 
the outside were quite lacking, life was both pleas- 
ant and productive in the reductions. If troubles 
did arise, they were promptly settled by the mis- 
sionary in charge. 

“It’s a wonderful plan,” Francis declared one 
day as he walked with the Governor of Talavera, 
Don Andres Garcia de Valdes, down the main 
avenue of the town. “Why, this morning out at 
Magdelena I had at least twenty-five little boys and 
girls following me about, begging for stories about 
God and His saints! Surely a few years back... .” 

“A few years back no Indian in these parts had 
ever heard of our Holy Faith,” said Don Andres 
emphatically. “We can thank Father Balthazar and 


those good Franciscans who preceded him for the 
progress that’s been made since. But there’s some- 
thing else that’s wonderful, too, Father. Can’t you 
guess what it is?” 

Francis’s eyes brightened. “Oh, yes—the country 
about here! It’s wild and dangerous, of course, but 
how beautiful! Such forests! Such fertile val- 
ag 

“No, I don’t mean the countryside, Father. It’s 
something quite different. Haven’t you noticed it 
on your trips to Magdalena and Socotonio?” 

Francis hesitated. “Perhaps you mean the wild 
birds—those enormous red parrots with the blue 
and green tails....” 

“No, Father. I don’t mean the parrots. I mean 
you, the way you’ve learned Tonocotes. Don’t you 
know that after only fifteen days of study you 
speak it like a native?” 

Francis tried to dismiss the matter with a laugh. 
“With you for a teacher, Don Andres, why shouldn’t 
I do well?” 

Don Andres was in no mood for joking, however. 
“Father, I know missionaries who spent years... 
yes, years ...trying to master Tonocotes, and with- 
out success. Business men, too, who had hopes of 
finding gold in these parts. But you—well, I don’t 
understand how you’ve done it but this very minute 
you speak Tonocotes better than I do.” 

Fearful that his rapid mastery of the local dialect 
might be attributed to his own powers, Francis 
decided to share a secret with the Governor of 
Talavera. 

“When I came to you for lessons on Tonocotes, 
I had already asked Saint Bonaventure to help me,” 
he said simply. 

“Saint Bonaventure?” 

“Yes. He’s one of the saints of our Order, you 
know—a very learned and holy man who went to 
heaven in the thirteenth century. In fact, he is to 
us Franciscans what his friend Saint Thomas 
Aquinas is to the Dominicans—the patron of 
students.” 

Don Andres’ eyes were wide with amazement. 
“And you really believe he helped you?” 

“Of course. Didn’t I pray to him?” 

“But that’s no guarantee, Father! Why, I’ve 
often prayed to the saints for this and that favor, 
yet very seldom -with any success.” 

Francis smiled. “Every time you pray to the 
saints to intercede for you with God, Don Andres, 
they do so. Never fear. 

But Don Andres was not convinced. A year ago 
he had prayed to Saint Joseph that a business in- 
vestment in Lima would bring a good profit. Well, 
what had happened? Why, overnight the investment 
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had proved worthless! Even more. For years he 
had been asking the Blessed Mother that his invalid 
sister in Spain might improve in health. But had 
this prayer been answered? No, indeed. According 
to a letter he had just received, his sister was 
suffering more than usual. 

Very simply, as though to a child, Francis began 
to talk about prayer. Don Andres must not think 
that because Saint Joseph and the Blessed Mother 
had not granted the particular favors he had had 
in mind, they had not heard his prayers. Far from 
it. Undoubtedly they had secured for him many 
better blessings instead. Not until he came to die 
would he realize just how numerous and wonderful 
they were. 

“But I want the blessings I ask for, not any 
other, no matter how wonderful,” objected Don 
Andres. “Oh, Father! If you knew what hopes I 
had for that investment ...and how my poor sister 
had suffered all these years....” 

For a moment Francis was silent, visibly affected 
by the sorrow in his friend’s voice. Then suddenly 
his face brightened. “I know what you must do 
to have true peace,” he said. “Listen... .” 

Francis’s plan was a simple one. Each day Don 
Andres was to continue asking Saint Joseph and 
the blessed Virgin for this or that favor, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. Then his petitions 
made, he was to present the most important request 
of all—namely, that there might grow within him 
a real knowledge and love of the Heavenly Father 
and His Will. 

“Here’s a grace you’re sure to receive if you ask 
for it humbly,” Francis declared. “And just think! 
It has the power to make you into a totally different 
person—one without fears or worries or regrets. 
For once you love the Will of the Heavenly Father, 
you'll experience a really wonderful joy that noth- 
ing can take from you. Do you know why?” 
head “No, 


Don Andres shook his 


Father.” 

“Because then you'll understand that everything 
which He permits to happen to you is for your 
glory—and His.” 


dolefully. 


The Spanish official was stirred in spite of him- 
self by the fervor in Francis’s voice. “Even the bad 
investment and my sister’s suffering?” 

“To.” 

“But I can hardly believe that!” 

“Of course not. Right now you’ve only a very 
weak love for the Heavenly Father. Actually, 
you’re not a bit interested in His Will—only in 
your own. But once you’ve asked for the grace I 
just mentioned—oh, how different it’s going to be! 


You’ll be one of the happiest people in Talavera, 
Don Andres—no matter what happens to you!” 

As time pased, Francis helped other people to 
pray fruitfully, too. Every day he visited the In- 
dians of Socotonio and Magdelena, instructing 
them in religious matters. And what joy when he 
brought his violin with him! Never had anyone 
seen such a wonderful instrument. Under Francis’s 
skillful fingers it could sing with joy or cry out in 
sorrow almost as though it were human. Dark- 
skinned natives came from miles around to hear the 
wonder, and not a child but ceased its wailing when 
the grey-habited friar played his selections—hymns 
which already were familiar to everyone in the 
reductions, or Spanish tunes with gay, unexpected 
rhythms. 

Often a very humble Francis would consider 
these things, especially that his work as a mission- 
ary might be likened to a song, a song for Christ, a 
song in the south which was only just beginning. ... 

“Oh, dear Lord, let me sing it well!” he would 
murmur. “Please!” 

Then one day his customary joy was seriously 
disturbed. Father John de Castilla (who had made 
him welcome upon his arrival in Talavera) an- 
nounced that the majority of Indians from the 
Socotonio reduction wished to move away. 

“They’ve been threatening to do it for a long 
time, but now they’re really in earnest,” he said. 
“Oh, Father! When these poor souls leave our 
protection they’re almost sure to be enslaved by 
some unscrupulous Spaniard...or meet up with 
pagan Indians and so lose their faith....” 

Francis could hardly believe his ears. The Indi- 
ans of Socotonio wished to leave the friars’ care? 

“What is it?” he asked quietly. “Why do they 
want to go?” 

Father John’s reply was brief and to the point. 
“They say that their water supply is no good. And 
they’re right, Father. The well at Socotonio dries 
up at least three times a year. In the past we’ve 
been able to manage by bringing over water from 
Magdalena... .” 

Francis breathed a sigh of relief. “A lack of 
water!” he murmured, smiling. “Father John, for 
a moment you had me worried. I thought the In- 
dians had some serious reason for wanting to 
leave us.” 

“But a lack of good drinking water is a serious 
Why, last summer... .” 

Francis did not seem to hear. “‘Father, I wonder 
if you could find a stick,” he said. “And I wonder 
if you could accompany me on a little visit to 
Socotonio. ...” 


reason! 


(To be continued) 
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HE broken homes of America 
T are fast wrecking the very 

foundation of our democracy. 
Picking up the pieces doesn’t seem 
to do much good. Patching, and 
ignoring the scars is poor make- 
shift at best. Once the sanctity of 
the home has been violated, its 
precious privacy invaded, its dear 
security threatened, it has ceased 
to function as the unshatterable 
and unshakable base of society it 
has every right to be. The child 
who has been called upon in a 
public courtroom to choose between 
two parents or who has been left 
unchosen by both will not forget his 
experience. The man or woman who 
has shed the bonds of matrimony for 
the free rein of “emancipation” 
through divorce will never again en- 
joy the true dignity of his or her 
nature. It is impossible to follow 
a pagan way of thought and action 
and yet remain at peace with one’s 
self. 

Child placement agencies can step 
in and find suitable homes. Dis- 
traught grandparents can try to 
soothe away the hurt. Men and 
women can creep silently into con- 
fessional boxes and tell all and be 
mercifully and graciously forgiven. 
But the marks of the past can not 
be rubbed out. They are there to re- 
main, not only on individual lives 
but on the life of the nation as well. 

There is a need today, therefore, 
to turn not dolefully toward an err- 
ing past, but rather toward a de- 
termined and brighter future. The 
hope of America lies not in rum- 
maging through old frustrations and 
failures, but rather in seeking out 
new dreams for the generations 
ahead. It is the task of our leaders 
to turn their attention toward the 
potential parents of tomorrow and 
to help them avoid the mistakes of 
the present generation. It is the 
sacred duty of every adult to help 
the next. in line to find a foothold 
in decency, goodness and dignity and 
to pray that it will prove secure. 

Possibly no man has so deftly put 
his finger on the crux of the problem 
as Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, 
of staid old Boston town. In an 
article recently nationally circulated 
in the American Weekly the Arch- 
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bishop deplores the conditions 
brought about by divorce as a “blot 
on our social history,” and he pleads 
for “a crusade of education on mar- 
riage.” 

Wisely and well he presents the 
positive case, saying; ... “instruction 
is needed in churches, schools, and 
families with regard to what mar- 
riage is, what it demands of those 
who enter upon it, what should be 
the spiritual, intellectual, and physi- 
cal preparation of those who pro- 
nounce its vows.” 

If the divorce problem had to do 
only with the non-Catholic portion 
of the population, we Catholics 
might smugly shake our heads and 
let it go at that. But alas! It is 
no longer unusual or uncommon to 
encounter divorce in an _ almost 
casual manner among one’s Catholic 
acquaintances. So it seems our first 
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obligation is with our own. It is 
first necessary to turn toward the 
young people of our faith and at- 
tempt to set up a program of educa- 
tion for marriage such as the Arch- 
bishop suggests. 

Many of our young people of to- 
day wear a sophist like veneer of 
manner, speech, and action which 
disguises their true selves. Living 
in an era of atomic power, of tele- 
vision, and other scientific marvels, 
they somehow take on a coating of 
artificiality. They flaunt a philoso- 
phy of sufficiency unto self. But 
there is no reason to believe that hu- 
man nature has changed during the 
past few years even if the tempo of 
living has quickened to a breathless 
speed. A human being is still a 
creature composed of a body and 
soul and made in the image and like- 
ness of God. There are still the 
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fundamental desires, impulses, and 
yearnings. There is still the basic 
need to know and love God. There 
is an inborn sense of incompleteness 
without His friendship on earth and 
a hope for the Sight of His Face 
after death. 

The very same young folk whose 
conversation is spiked with brittle 
repartee and whose drink is ever 
spiked with alcohol are longing in 
their hearts for the peace and happi- 
ness which only a moral and virtu- 
ous way of life can bring. 


It is no trick at all to learn how 
to hold a cocktail glass. Any cur- 
rent movie will give illustrated in- 
structions. It isn’t hard to get on 
easy conversational terms with all 
the queer and _ twisted reasons 
couples are divorced. The news- 
papers, radio, and magazines offer 
frequent briefings on such matters. 
But where, oh, where can a boy or 
girl learn in as effortless a manner 
those’ small ‘things and those large 
things which go toward making a 
beautiful and lasting marriage? 

Where? At home, you say. Yes, 
that is the first and most natural 
place to find those things. 

But here we encounter a paradox. 
It is the home of the present which 
is held. responsible by educators, 
churchmen, and social authorities 
for the decadent state of today’s 
morals. It is the loss of quality and 
dignity in the individual home which 
has driven boys and girls into movie 
theaters and dance halls for pseudo- 
satisfaction for their innate desires 
and native wants. So how, pray, can 
the home save for others what itself 
has already lost? 

Well, then, let’s not deal in 
generalities. Let us not foolishly 
assume that any home is equipped to 
educate for marriage. But let us, 
nevertheless, stubbornly and _ des- 
perately cling to the fact that there 
are yet homes in America worthy of 
the name. There are homes un- 
touched by the materialistic teach- 
ings of the majority. There are yet 
homes, where the welfare of the 
child is placed first and the wilful 
desires of adults placed last. 

Such homes can educate for mar- 
riage by their very being. Boys and 
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girls growing up in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and affection evi- 
denced by parents can not but ab- 
sorb an appreciation for marital 
faithfulness and parental responsi- 
bility. 

If all homes are not ideal; there 
are few which are ready to be scud- 
ded aside like so much junk. Sure- 
ly any home which at least remains 
a unit must have something to offer. 
Should we tend to toss the home out 
as a contributing factor toward the 
betterment of marriages of the fu- 
ture, we would thereby be defeating 
our own purpose. Despite any in- 
adequacies, the home can provide 
something of the sum total of train- 
ing for marriage. If we lift all re- 
sponsibility from the place where it 
rightfully belongs we say in effect; 
“This home does not amount to 
much. Do not go and do likewise, 
children.” Rather should we strive 
to build up respect and regard first 
for one’s own home. We _ should 
exert every effort to bring awareness 
of responsibility into the conscious- 
ness of parents. We should provide, 
lastly, a supplementary source of in- 
struction. 

It is therefore the task of the 
Catholic laity and clergy to build up 
public opinion in regard to home 
and family. The home has de- 
generated into a state of temporary 
living, not overnight, but gradually. 
Respect for marriage was not torn 
down in tornado style but was ra- 
ther eaten away, precious morsel by 
morsel, until just a shell remains. 
Young people are prone to sneer and 
say, “Marriage forever is old stuff. 
It’s out of date. Look at Lana and 
Erroll and me!” And the juke box 
and radio would back up such senti- 
ments. And underwriting them 
would be the novels of the day and 
the current pulp as well as slick 
magazines. 

Infidelity is presented in popular 
terms and faithlessness is pro- 
nounced charming. Triangles are 
solved by divorce or extra-marital 
love affairs. Such novels as John 
Steinbeck’s Wayward Bus affirm to 
give Life with a capital L, but over- 
look the fact of any spiritual part of 
man. 

As an example of the slick maga- 
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zine approach we have an article 
from The Atlantic Monthly. It is 
written by one Della D. Cyrus who 
offers as her qualifications for treat- 
ing the subject “What’s Wrong With 
the Family,” her degree from Tufts 
College, her 10 years of marriage to 
a Unitarian minister, her two chil- 
dren and her experience as a pro- 
fessional social case worker. All of 
this brings her to the startling con- 
clusion that what’s wrong with the 
family is the family. We quote; 
“The family falls apart in modern 
urban life not because human na- 
ture is more depraved than it used 
to be, but because the family is out 
of harmony with the modern world 
and no longer meets the most vital 
needs of its members.” 

Again we quote: “This then is the 
sole cohesive element in the modern 
family ... the love of a man and a 
woman and their love for their 
children.” 

She proceeds then to offer com- 
munity kitchens and child care cen- 
ters as cures for the boredom of 
wives and mothers which bring 
about the break-up of the family. 
She would liberate women from the 
bonds of home so they might more 
freely “express” themselves. How, 
she doesn’t say. Nor does the author 
at any place in her article define 
man as a creature composed of a 
body and a soul. Tush. Tush. And 
she the wife of a minister. 

And what do you think of that 
part about love being the only thing 
which can hold a family together? 
Since when may one look down a 
snooty nose at love? Oh Della, Della, 
Della. If there is no love then there 
is no hope of salvation for any of us. 
The story of our redemption must 
needs be make believe. If there is 
love between man and woman and 
enough for their children, then they 
do not need a day nursery. The 
humdrum tasks of housekeeping are 
not drudgery. Perhaps a community 
center can care for a child, but 
where, oh where is the robot womb 
to carry it for the nine long months 
before birth? And surely there were 
servants by the score to be had in 
Bethlehem, but God sent His Son to 
a Mother who had no maid, no “sit- 
ter,” no nurse, no_ substitute. 
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Meanwhile there were many jolly 
folk finding “self expression” at the 
Inn. 

So here we find the core for educa- 
tion for marriage. In building up 
respect and in establishing its right- 
ful dignity we must somehow or 
other turn off the klieg lights so that 
our young people can see instead 
under the white light of Truth that 
little home in Nazareth where lies 
the secret for the salva- 
tion of the family. 

What are the “vital 
needs” of members of a 
family? We’d put love on 
the top of the list and ac- 
cept any challenge to re- 
place it there. 

Now do not think that 
we are of the wishful turn 
of mind which believes 
that it is enough to give a 
young man or young 
woman a holy card with a 
picture of the Holy Fami- 
ly on it and expect them 
to thereby learn a lifetime 
Rather we believe 
that a strict and careful 
campaign must be put and 
kept underway; wherein 
the essentials for good and 
lasting marriage are 
taught and demonstrated 
so thoroughly that they 
seep into the blood stream 
of our youth and become 
so much a part of them 
that they endure into 
eternity. 


lesson. 


Let’s be practical. First 
of all marriage must be 
looked upon as a Sacrament. It 
must be accepted as a lasting con- 
tract; not of earthly make. It must 
make room for God as a third mem- 
ber of the marriage. 

FOR RICHER FOR POORER: 
Let’s take off from there. Young 
people should learn about money 
matters before, not after marriage. 
Parents should strive to establish a 
sense of values early in life. Chil- 
dren should be given practical les- 
sons in budgeting. A home is a 
business. If budget keeping cannot 
be taught within the home, then it 
should be taught elsewhere. This is 
an instance of supplementary educa- 
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tion for marriage. Can’t the parish 
societies do something about this? 
Can’t the schools? What about our 
Catholic women’s organizations? Our 
KC study clubs? Our Confraternity 
discussion groups? 

A very serious effort should be 
made to teach young people how to 
live within an income. Experienced 
lecturers or teachers or homemakers 
if you will can lend their wisdom in 





Boys and girls growing up in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and 
affection evidenced by parents 
cannot but absorb an appreciation 
for marital faithfulness and pa- 
rental responsibility. 


organized courses sponsored by 
Before marriage 
there should be knowledge of in- 
surance. Facts about Blue Cross 


Catholic groups. 


and such services ought to be taught. 
If the family must survive in the 
modern world, then let it recognize 
the facts of a modern world. Rather 
than say let’s have no more family, 
because the family does not fit, let’s 
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find its place in the scheme of eco- 
nomic life today. The family is the 
strongest social group. It is des- 
tined to survive. But it must con- 
form to modern ways. 

How many young couples do you 
know who have “broken up” because 
of money? Why, having a_ baby 
alone has shattered many a union. 
All of a sudden two people unused 
to responsibility and unskilled in 
handling their affairs find 
that hospitals cost a ter- 
rific amount of money for 
brief care; that doctors 
ask huge figures and just 
when the challenge of the 
care of a child is upon 
them, and husband and 
wife are physically and 
emotionally spent, the 
bugaboo of money comes 
up. And they wail! “Our 
marriage is a mistake!” 
The marriage was ll 
right. It was mismanaged 
in one department. Fore- 
sight might have saved 
such a_ situation from 
coming into being. 


Here’s another way to 
help the family financial- 
ly. Such men as the Di- 
rector of the National 
Catholic Family Confer- 
ence are trying to cam- 
paign for 
each child born. The op- 
ponents sneer; “We don't 
want charity. These same 
people do not consider it 
charity to accept the use 
of facilities of public high- 
ways, libraries, schools, parks, or 
other institutions. Why should they 
become squeamish when it comes to 
accepting money to help pay for the 
added expense of a child? Every 
thoughtful Catholic can help by 
lending influence as a citizen and 
voter to this cause which will do so 
much to alleviate the financial diffi- 
culties of bringing children into the 
world. Young men and women who 
are educated on the possibilities of 
such government aid plans can lend 
leadership for the future. Families 
where there are children usually by 
necessity own their homes, since 
“children are not desirable” as 
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renters. Therefcre these families 
are tax payers. Why not put the 
taxes back where they came from; 
into the pocket books of the bread 
winners of tomorrow’s citizens? 

FOR BETTER OR WORSE: We 
all find out after marriage that our 
respective mates are both better 
and worse than courtship days re- 
vealed them to be. We are all hu- 
man and subject to the faults of hu- 
manity and at the same time capable 
of the sparks of divinity which is 
God in us. The best in us can 
only be realized when it is helped 
along by a power greater than our 
own. That power comes easily and 
freely and without restraint from 
the matrimonial graces of the Sacra- 
ment. 

Let’s teach our young people to 
enter marriage with not only their 
minds open but also their eyes. Let 
us expose them to a few courses in 
practical psychology. Let us most 
of all emphasize the need for a fifty- 
fifty attitude. Let them expect to 
give and take in disappointment as 


Capable instruction in regard to 
the marital relationship of husband 
and wife should be given. This 
should be given at home if at all 
possible. It is indeed amazing how 
an otherwise conscientious father or 
mother will permit a son or daugh- 
ter to approach the Sacrament of 
matrimony totally unprepared as to 
this phase which by its very nature 
and purpose must be paramount in 
marriage. Marriage is by no means 
all sex. But the propagation of the 
race is breught about by the expres- 
sion of love for man and wife in the 
marital act. Prudence should be 
used; and instructions limited to 
those who are seriously nearing 
their wedding date. But prelimi- 
nary instructions should commence 
sooner. And where parents are un- 
able or unwilling to teach their 
young, then let Catholic supervised 
instructions be given. The public 
schools are going straight ahead( if 
one could call the direction they are 
taking “ahead’”’) in this matter. In 
self defense the Catholic must devise 


py event. It will be a nerve rack- 
ing time, but the wife and husband 
who have gained confidence out of 
knowledge and practice will be more 
able to face this momentous event 
with poise and skill. 

A philosophy which accepts the 
will of God as the only way of life 
will take sickness and health as 
part of the Almighty’s plan and will 
not chafe when health problems 
arise. 


UNTIL DEATH DO US PART: 
And here we are back where we 
started. Marriage is a Sacrament. 
It was instituted by Jesus Christ. 
It has dignity and glory and in its 
highest sense Romance! It is not 
for a day but for always. If youth 
could be taught that marriage is as 
lasting as life itself, there would be 
more thought given before the cere- 
mony and less regret afterward. 

And Errol and Lana _ notwith- 
standing we believe that our youth 
is capable of appreciation of the fine 
things of marriage and are willing 





well as in happiness. 


Let the boys some way and means of instruction. to make ar. honest effort to live up 


know that the girls were not born IN SICKNESS AND IN to them. We believe that the cause 
with all those curls. Let the girls HEALTH: Practical courses in of the hom: in America is not a lost 


appreciate the fact that a man who home nursing fall under this head- one. 
Child care 


coming of a baby should be a hap- we do believe in America. 


is absorbed in earning a living can ing. 
not always play away the nights. 


We believe that the cause of 
does too. The America herself lies within it. And 


When Will Protestants Awake? 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD IS SELLING OUT THE COUNTRY TO CATHOLICS 


Thomas F. Coakley 


HERE is absolutely no convincing argument against 

Planned Parenthood unless one believes in God, 
in the Divinity of Christ, in the Immortality of the 
Soul, in the reality of Heaven and Hell, and a Final 
Judgment in the next life to determine the ultimate 
destiny of man. 


If there is no Eternal Life, why should one NOT 
be a Planned Parenthooder, or a Birth Controller, or 
a Burglar, or a Liar, or a Murderer, or a Polygamist, 
or Adulterer, or anything else that will contribute to 
his material and earthly wishes. Why should one 
not ride rough shod over every obstacle that stands 
in the way of bodily pleasure in this life, if there 
is no eternal life to come, and no accountability for 
our doings on this planet? 


Unless one believes in the Moral Law why should 
one obey any authority at all except force majeure, 
or respect any legislation that restricts our liberty to 
do precisely what we please? Why should any one 
who does not recognize the existence of God and 
his responsibility to His Creator, obey any Federal, 
State or City laws, or pay his Income Tax, unless 
persuaded by the local Police, or the well known 
methods of the Internal Revenue Department? 


Is it any wonder that former Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendel Holmes preached during most of his life that 
the ultimate sanction of Law was force? Not Eternal 
Law, not Moral Law, not Natural Law, but only 
brute strength, tanks, guns, battleships, atom bombs, 
—they are the factors to provoke obedience for 
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those who do not believe in God. Therefore it is a 
sheer waste of time to employ a_ supernatural 
argument against one who does not believe in the 
supernatural. 


| well realize that some members of the Planned 
Parenthood group do believe in God, and | therefore 
respectfully present to them a few considerations 
for their tranquil meditation. 


It is quite obvious that the majority of the Planned 
Parenthood Group are Protestants and Jews. Their 
Ministers and Rabbis are often prominently associ- 
ated with the movement. Since Catholics oppose 
Planned Parenthood, and no practical Catholics can 
associate with it, or follow its suggestions, it is fairly 
easy to foretell the result. If Planned Parenthood 
Groups continue their present activity there will 
sooner or later, and soon at the latest, be a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of Protestants and 
Jews in this country. This is a fact as plain as 
potatoes. 


In other words, Protestants and Jews are selling 
out the country to Catholics. Unless Protestants and 
Jews and unbelievers cease their propaganda for 
Planned Parenthood they will wake up some morning 
to find that Catholics have overrun the United States. 
This is a Democracy; the group with the largest 
number of votes has always run the country. If 
Protestants and Jews deliberately set out on a pro- 
gram of killing themselves off, within a few genera- 
tions they must not be surprised if the United States 
becomes conspicuously Catholic. 


The mystery about it all is that clever, well 
educated, far seeing Protestants and Jews, clerical 
and lay, do nat seem to realize that a man from 
Mars looking down on the earthly scene and observ- 
ing the feverish activity of Planned Parenthooders to 
prevent other Protestants and Jews from being born, 
would conclude he was witnessing a gigantic Catho- 
lic plot to exterminate Protestants and Jews. What 
other conclusion could an uninformed visitor from 
Mars arrive at? In spite of all the honeyed words one 
hears and reads, it is still true that unnumbered 
millions in this country actually hate Catholics and 
would like to exterminate them. Instead of that Prot- 
estants and Jews are exterminating themselves by 
their Planned Parenthood and Birth Control activities. 


That Planned Parenthood is actually decimating 
Protestantism is obvious to any one who opens his 
eyes. Every week one reads of Protestant Churches 
closing up; of mergers; in the summer time a dozen 
or-more Protestant Churches in Pittsburgh shut up 
shop and combine their services in Carnegie Hall, 
which seats just about 2,000. It is a common occur- 
rence to see all neighborhood Protestant Churches 
unite in summer services on a 50-foot lawn. 


And remember, please, this is no deep and dark 
Jesuit plot; no sinister scheme of some Pope or 


Cardinal. It is the deliberate, cold blooded, stupid, 
blind, unholy propaganda of Protestants and Jews 
themselves. Is it not about time that they awakened 
to the fact that they are killing, not Catholics, but 
themselves? 


If further proof is needed, let us look at the record, 
the Government Record, if you please. The latest 
United States Government Religious Statistics were 
issued in 1936. It shows that in 1926 there were in 
this country 211,656 Protestant Churches. By 1936, 
10 years later, that number had been reduced to 
180,915 or a decrease of 30,741. For the 10 years 
from 4926 to 1936 Protestant Churches have been 
going out of existence at the average rate of 3,074 
per year. This is about 60 per week. It is just about 
9 per day, day after day, for ten long years. 


These are not comforting figures, and | personally 
deplore them, for every Protestant Church that closes 
up is just one less witness to God and to Religion. 
But the Planned Parenthood will not reopen the 
30,741 Protestant Churches that closed up and went 
out of the business of preaching Christ and Him 
Crucified during the brief space of 10 years in these 
very United States. 


The birth rate all over the country has taken an 
immense jump during the past few years. Nowhere 
is this more in evidence than among Catholic people. 
In Sacred Heart Parish, Pittsburgh, the increase in 
births has been a notable one, and Priests all over 
the Diocese report a similar situation. 


In Sacred Heart Parish, for instance, in 1945, for 
the period January 1 to April 30, the Baptisms num- 
bered 59. In 1946, in precisely the same period, 
they were 65. In 1947, however, in exactly the 
same period, the Baptisms were 102. There are no 
Planned Parenthooders in Sacred Heart Parish. 


That is the reason why with only 625 pupils in our 
Elementary School we erected a new School at a 
cost of $700,000.00 the finest in the United States, 
and the envy of all Public School authorities, and it 
has a capacity of 1,000 pupils. We will soon fill it 
to capacity, whereas Public Schools all over the land 
are complaining about the diminishing number of 
pupils. 


A couple of weeks ago the leading Protestant 
weekly, The Christian Century, had a bitter editorial 
against Catholics, and it was entitled, ““NOW WILL 
PROTESTANTISM AWAKE?" That is a good title for 
these few remarks. Unless Protestants and Jews 
awake there will not be very many of them populat- 
ing America within a few generations. However, if 
they want to turn our glorious country over to us 
Catholics, it is quite satisfactory to me, for | fiave 
been trying hard to make America Catholic for some 
time. 
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JACINTA, THE FLOWER OF 
FATIMA 
by Humberto Medeiros and Wm. 
Hill. Arranged from the Portu- 
gese of Rev. Joseph G. de Oliveira 
Catholic Book Publishing Co., 257 
West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
$2.00 
As Monsignor Fulton Sheen men- 
tions in the preface to this little 
history of Jacinta, “the world can 
learn to love again in no better way 
than through children who break 
open the wells of love and keep them 
flowing over arid wastes. Remake 
man and you remake thé world, but 
to remake man means to become as a 
child. Jacinta is such a model.” He 
who puts down the mighty from 
their arrogant thrones, and exalts 
the humble selected three little chil- 
dren as His messengers to a proud 
and haughty world. This is the 
story of the Blessed Mother’s revela- 
tions to the Portugese children, 
Lucia, Jacinta, and Francisco. It is 
one of the best narrative histories of 
Fatima available for English 
readers. 


The marvelous events which took 
place at Fatima, Portugal, in 1917 
have made that obscure mountain 
village a place of world-wide fame, 
and the goal of numberless pilgrim- 
ages. Jacinta’s life as told in the 
pages of this book is the modern epic 
of humility in the midst of the 
world’s pride. In the prologue to the 
story of Jacinta occurs a brief ac- 
count of the marvelous events which 
attracted the world’s attention to 
Fatima and made it as well known 
as Lourdes. The little girl’s life it- 
self is told with a simplicity of style 
and fidelity to fact that makes it 
charming and reliable history. 
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GOD AND THE ATOM 
by Rorald Knox. Sheed and 
Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. $2.00 


Those who have at least a passing 
familiarity with the history of phi- 
losophy and a real interest in the 
impact which the atomic bomb has 
had on people’s minds will find Mon- 
signor Knox’s book well worth read- 
ing. He makes no pretensions. He 
does not intend his book to be a 
scientific or theological treatise. He 
merely wants to interpret the effect 
which atomic developments have had 
on our subconscious thoughts about 
God and the world. 

His style is clear and fast-moving 
as usual, his attitude is one of easy 
familiarity, but for all that the book 
will not be easy reading except for 
those who are accustomed to think 
and read on the high intellectual 
plane that is natural to Monsignor 
Knox. 

He looks on the present situation 
with calm Christian optimism and 
the advice which he gives to those of 
us who are tempted to point to the 
chaos which the world is in today 
and “conclude that the 
hurrying to its dissolution” is very 
timely. We shall do better, he says, 
te “help man the pumps of the 
labouring ship, and let the world 
see that hoping is one of our special- 
ties.” Eric Lies, O.S.B. 
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THE DARKNESS IS PASSED 
by Thomas H. Moore, S. J. The 
Declan H. McMullen Co., 225 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
$2.00 


Here is a thought-provoking book 
for the serious Catholic who is 
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looking for both a meditation book 
and a literary treat. Father Moore’s 
twenty-six meditations on the Life 
of Christ are exquisite little essays 
written with deft strokes, striking 
language, and magnificent imagery. 
When I say that Father Moore is a 
popular Christian philosopher I 
mean that his message to the reader 
is packed with keen logic and ex- 
pressed in colorful down-to-earth 


style. His insight .into the morbid 
modern mind shackled with pessi- 
mism, and his powerful presenta- 


tion of Christ living in men as the 
solution makes this a very import- 
ant book. As a sample of his wit 
listen to these words in the foreword 
of the book: “Men are terribly 
afraid to be sons of God. They fear 
more than anything else to lose their 
manliness... This business of turn- 
ing the other cheek, of being meek 
and humble of heart, may have all 
the virtues of blessedness—but it 
has none of the strength of manli- 
ness. The best one can say about it 
is that it is not for this world. The 
lords of this earth have made lowli- 
unpopular. So the 
man will accept Redemption and 
supernatural life that goes with it. 
But he will keep it in the deep 
pockets of his soul to be taken out 
only in church. When he gets to 
heaven he will put it on like a pair 
of wings.” This readable volume 
was a selection of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. 


ness practical 


COBBLE STONES OF GALILEE 
by Rev. Leo Murphy. The So- 
ciety of the Divine Savior Press 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. 

This is not a book for the sophis- 
ticated reader, for the man who is 


wise in his own conceit. It is not a 


Walter Sullivan, 0.8.2 W W 








book for the scholar who is in search 


for deep truths. It is, however, a 
book for the humble religious or lay- 
man who can learn from these little 
stories and ferverinos on Our Lord’s 
Boyhood how to practice the com- 
mand of the Gospel: “Learn of Me 
because I am meek and humble of 
heart.” Father Murphy, already a 
successful novelist and short-story 
writer, brings to the writing of this 
small meditation book, the gift of a 
simple and captivating narrative 
style coupled with brief and pointed 
meditations on that entrancing por- 
tion of Christ’s life—his infancy and 
boyhood. At random I select as an 
example of Fr. Murphy’s art, chap- 
ter XVI, “Folks in the House Next 
Door.” Letting his rich imagination 
reconstruct a picture of the Holy 
Family in Egypt, the author tells 
how a family who lived next door 
were so busy with their own affairs 
that they had no time to become 
friends with the Child Jesus and His 
parents. The simple ferverino which 
follows is a sample of the bill of 
fare in the book: “We all live next 
door to Jesus. But how many of us 
ever really know Him? Are not 
most of us unfortunately like the 
Egyptian folks who were too busy 
to call upon Him? He lives next 
door to all of us in our Churches and 
in our Tabernacles and in the person 
of our fellow men. But alas, many 
of us pass Him by without a smile 
of recognition.” 


MATT TALBOT, ALCOHOLIC 
by Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm. 
The Carmelite Press, 55 Demarest 
Ave., Englewood, N. J. Price: 
$1.00, cloth bound. 50¢ paper 
cover edition. 


To say that this book is needed by 
the modern world is an understate- 
ment of the case. If ever there was 
a time when the lay world, Catholic 
and Non-Catholic needed to be 
shown that a humble layman can be- 
come a saint it is today. The title 
may mislead the reader, though it 
may induce many a hopeless alco- 
holic to read the book. The fact of 
the matter is that Matt has become 
renowned not because he was an al- 
coholic, but because he so heroically 
stopped being one. His title, Alco- 
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holic, is like the title of Saint Dis- 
mas, the Good Thief. Dismas is 
called good because he stopped be- 
ing a thief. If ever Matt Talbot, 
the simple Irish workingman, is 
beatified by the Catholic Church it 
will be in recognition of his holiness, 
not his alcoholism, The value of 
this interesting narrative from the 
pen of the gifted Father Dolan lies 
in the “lift” and encouragement it 
will be for the men and women who 
have become slaves to their sense 
appetites. As the author declares 
in his foreword: “In this soft age of 
widespread preoccupation with the 
pleasures of the senses, Matt’s asce- 
tic life and contempt of comfort will 
serve as an antidote ... In this time 
of battle for the rights of working- 
men, Matt, a member of a_ labor 
union and a participant in modern 
strikes, has an important message 
for all laborers and employers. Ata 
period when excess in drinking is 
alarmingly on the increase, an ac- 
quaintance with Matt Talbot, who 
was a drunkard for sixteen years 
and thereafter was a total abstainer 
for forty-one years until his death, 
should be an inspiration to many. 
In fact, it is partially due to the in- 
sistent urging of many members of 
Alcoholic Anonymous who have been 
helped by Matt’s example and inter- 
cession, that this life is written.” 
There is no one who can read the 
life of this heroic man, who is so 
close to our modern world, even in 
his weaknesses, without feeling the 
pull of his good example. Although 
the friends of the holy Irish work- 
ingman had expected his beatifica- 
tion this year, dispatches from Rome 
assert that the Beatification of Matt 
Talbot will not take place in 1947. 
It is true, however, that the informa- 
tive process has reached Rome and 
awaits development. 
MY COMPANION 
BOOK 
edited by Rev. J. M. Lelen, Ph. D. 
Catholic Book Publishing Co., 257 
West 17th St., New York 11, 
N. Y. Price: $1.50 (blue-colored 
cloth) $2.50 (special de luxe blue 
morocco) 


BIRTHDAY 


Catholics everywhere will welcome 
this colorful Birthday Book which 
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provides a permanent and practical 
way to treasure the spirit of friend- 
ship and thoughtfulness throughout 
the years. This book is crowned 
with many distinctive features 
among which are: a well chosen 
spiritual thought for everyday of the 
year; ample space for personal 
greetings; space for recording birth- 
days, anniversaries, autographs, per- 
manent records of special religious 
and social events; and an appropri- 
ate floral design with a religious text 
at the beginning of each month. 
These and other features make this 
little pocket-size book a_ treasured 
keepsake. 


AFTER BLACK COFFEE 
by Robert I. Gannon, S.J. The 
Declan X. McMullen Co., 225 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
$2.00 


The witty president of Fordham 
derives his title from the custom 
long tolerated in American social 
circles of listening to after-dinner 
speeches “after black coffee” has 
been served the patient diners. 
Known and famed for his after- 
dinner speeches, Father Gannon has, 
at the insistence of friends, collected 
some of his best talks .into book 
form, and presented them to the 
reader in “After Black Coffee.” 
Even in cold print there is a heady 
portion of the jolly Jesuit’s wit and 
dramatic timing. The selections are 
deliberately light in tone though not 
in content. They have all the desul- 
tory charm of the impersonal essay 
at its best. Originally delivered be- 
fore such groups as the Chamber of 
Commerce, the International Busi- 
ness Conference, The Academy of 
Public Education, The New York 
State Bar Association, The Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, the talks have a 
wide range of interest and show the 
Catholic stature of Fr. Gannon in 
his community. There is evidence of 
his wit in the arrangement of the 
talks into five parts as follows: 1. 
To Business Men, 2. To Professional 
Men, 3. To Irishmen, 4. To Non- 
Irishmen, 5. To Fellowmen. Father 
Gannon is not a Chauncey Depew, 
but he possesses some of the 
sparkling personality of that match- 
less after-dinner speaker. 
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